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Section  1 

STUDY  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
1.  1 Study  Overview 

With  the  increasing  investment  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
computer-aided  instruction,  considerable  attention  has  focused  on 
approaches  to  increasing  significantly  the  number  of  sites  at  which  sucn 
instructional  material  may  be  used.  Many  alternative  approaches  to 
providing  wide-spread  access  to  existing  material  have  been  proposed, 
varying  from  large  central  sites  with  communications  networks  capable 
of  supporting  hundreds  or  thousands  of  student  terminals  to  mini- 
computer-based systems  supporting  a few  student  terminals.  Distribution 
to  remote,  overseas  or  classified  sites  requires  that  alternatives  to  t e 
large  central  site  approach  be  considered. 

The  largest  existing  inventory  of  computer-aided  instructional 
material  has  been  developed  in  the  TUTOR  language  (1)  on  the  PLATO 
System  (2)  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Lessons  in  TUTOR  have  been 
written  by  authors  from  the  Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy  to  explore  the 
potential  of  the  PLATO  system,  and  of  computer-aided  instruction  in 

general.  However,  classified  material  can  not  be  developed  on  the 

PLATO  System  and  access  from  overseas  or  remote  sites  is  not  presently 
feasible.  Therefore,  SofTech  has  examined  the  technical  feasibility  and 
cost  of  developing  a minicomputer-based  system  on  which  new  TUTOR 
programs  could  be  generated  and  on  which  existing  TUTOR  programs 
could  be  presented  or  edited.  If  such  a minicomputer -based  TUTOR 
system  were  both  feasible  and  cost-effective,  use  of  materials  developed 
under  federal  suppoit  on  the  PLATO  System  might  grow  substantially. 

1.  2 Study  Tasks 

The  overall  goal  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  a 
minicomputer -based  TUTOR  system  based  upon  the  Di  .tal  Equipment 
Corporation  PDP-11  line  of  computers.  The  PDP-11  line  was  selected, 
with  the  agreement  of  ARPA,  because  it  is  a representative  of  a new 
generation  of  small  computers  which  have  an  architecture  characteristic 
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of  larger  systems  and  which  can  efficiently  support  software  implemented 
in  a higher -level  language.  The  PDP-11  is  in  widespread  use  in  the 
government  and  an  ARPA  network  interface  already  exists. 

The  study  evaluated  how  to  minimize  the  costs  of  transferring 
TUTOR  programs  from  the  PLATO  System  to  the  PDP-11  based  system. 
In  addition,  key  PDP-11  hardware  selection  issues  were  examined  in 
order  to  recommend  how  the  hardware  configuration  should  depend  upon 
the  number  of  active  terminals  to  be  supported. 

The  following  task"  comprised  the  study; 

1.  Evaluate  the  author  subset  (3)  of  the  TUTOR  language  to 
elucidate  tne  technical  impediments  to  implementing 
that  TUTOR  subset  in  a non-PLATO  environment. 

In  particular  tilt  study  was  to  examine: 

a.  Dependencies  on  characteristics  of  Control 
Data  CYBER  series  computers  which  can  affect 
the  transferability  between  machines  of  TUTOR 
programs.  This  computer  system,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  PLATO  system,  is  the  only  one  on 
which  TUTOR  programs  currently  execute. 

b.  Dependencies  on  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
PLATO  operating  system  which  must  be 
reproduced  in  order  for  a TUTOR  program 

to  perform  the  same  actions  on  another 
computer  system. 

2.  Develop  the  systems  architecture  for  a PDP-11  based 
system  for  authoring  and  presenting  lessons  written 
in  TUTOR. 

3.  Recommend  PDP-11  hardware  configuration  for  the 
following  systems  configurations: 

a.  <10  simultaneously  active  terminals 

b.  10-30  active  terminals 

c.  >30  active  terminals. 

4.  Present  a plan  for  the  detailed  design,  implementation 
and  validation  of  the  PDP-11  based  system.  Critical 
aspects  of  the  plan  were  recognized  to  be: 

a.  The  approach  to  be  used  to  implement  the 
TUTOR  language  processor  and  the  TUTOR 
run-time  interp^'jer  so  that  the  software  will 
be  machine-indep  ndent  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent. 
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b.  Evaluate  the  extent  to  which  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  supplied  software  for  the  PDP-11 
could  be  used  to  minimize  the  development  cost 
and  to  reduce  follow-on  maintenance  costs. 

c.  Develop  a systems  validation  plan  to  insure  that: 

• TUTOR  programs  which  execute  on  the 
PLATO  system  execute  in  an  equivalent 
manner  on  the  new  system. 

• The  functional  requirements  of  the  system 
are  met. 

• The  performance  requirements  of  the 
system  are  met. 

i.  3 Study  Assumptions 

Some  assumptions  are  basic  to  the  approach  agreed  upon  with 
ARPA  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  An  important,  but  perhaps  the 
most  questionable  assumption,  is  that  a significant  amount  of  valuable 
instructional  material,  especially  material  relevant  to  military  training, 
will  exist  in  TUTOR  by  1977,  the  earliest  date  at  which  a minicomputer- 
based  TUTOR  system  could  be  operational.  If  this  assumption  were  not 
valid,  many  of  the  ieasons  would  disappear  for  developing  a minicomputer- 
based  system  around  the  facilities  needed  to  support  the  execution  of 
TUTOR  programs.  Some  knowledgeable  workers  in  the  field  of  computer- 
based  instructional  systems  question  this  assumption  and  apparently 
believe  that  only  a very  small  fraction  of  the  instructional  material  (4)  on 
the  PLATO  system  is  sufficient1/  polished  that  conversion  to  another 
system  without  significant  rewriting  would  be  warranted.  If  few  lessons 
will  be  ready  for  export  from  the  PL.ri.TO  system  in  the  near  future, 
alternative  languages  for  developing  material  for  the  minicomputer -based 
system  should  be  considered.  SofTech  did  not  evaluate  the  existing  lesson 
material  on  the  PLATO  system  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  assess  the 
validity  of  this  assumption. 

The  plasma-  panel  display  terminal  currently  used  on  the  P'LATO 
system  is  assumedto  be  basic  to  the  use  of  TUTOR  on  any  machine.  The 
TUTOR  language  is  closely  integrated  with  the  capabilities  of  the  terminal, 
especially  the  selective  erasure  facility. 
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The  validity  of  a minicomputer -based  approach  to  developing  and 
presenting  instructional  material  requires  that  distributed  systems  have 
some  advantages  over  large  systems  located  at  central  sites.  SofTech 
believes  advantages  exist  for  classified  sites,  remote  locations  with  a 
small  number  oi  students,  or  locations  having  many  students  simultaneously 
using  only  a small  number  of  lessons. 

In  our  opinion,  communications  costs  will  not  decline  significantly 
enough  within  five  years  to  make  the  distributed  site  approach  economically 
unjustifiable.  Professor  Donald  Bitzer  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
has  lead  the  development  of  the  PLATO  system,  projects  communication 
costs,  as  well  as  central  site  hardware  costs,  falling  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  main  justification  for  a minicomputer -based  system  would  have  to 
come  from  classified  sites,  overseas  sites,  or  sites  sufficiently  remote 
that  data  communication  to  a central  site  were  either  not  feasible  or  were 
not  cost  effective. 

SofTech  has  not  assumed  that  a distributed  system  using  mini- 
computers will  significantly  reduce  the  computer  system  costs  per 
terminal  hour  currently  being  measured  on  large  systems  such  as  PLATO; 
in  some  cases  the  terminal  hour  cost  may  increase.  The  justification 
for  the  distributed  system  approach  must  come  from  either  reduction 
in  communications  costs  or  from  the  fact  that  use  of  a large  central 
facility  such  as  PLATO  is  not  viable  due  to  one  of  several  factors,  such 
as  the  use  of  classified  material. 

1.  4 Summary  of  Study  Conclusions 

The  principal  conclusion  of  the  study  is  that  a technically  feasible 
approach  exists  for  handling  24  to  32  active  terminals  on  a dual 
processor  PDP-11  system  with  a hardware  cost,  excluding  terminals,  of 
about  $240,  000.  This  hardware  configuration  is  considerably  more 
costly  than  originally  estimated  due  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
TUTOR  language  from  the  facilities  provided  by  the  PLATO  system. 

A small  number  of  TUTOR/PLATO  features,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  Section  2,  heavily  impact  the  design  of  a system  intended 
to  provide  the  user  with  equivalent  capabilities;  these  features  are: 
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1.  Interaction  with  animated  displays. 

2.  Echoing  each  key  typed  to  the  display  screen,  espe- 
cially when  lesson  material  is  required  for  the  echoing. 

3.  The  response  time  characteristics  expected  by 
current  users. 

4.  Sharing  of  data  among  several  students  simultaneously 
working  on  the  same  lesson. 

5.  The  use  of  large  vocabularies  for  analyzing  student 
responses . 

The  first  three  features  are  all  different  aspects  of  the  highly  interactive 
environment  provided  by  the  PLATO  System,  an  environment  which  was 
assumed  in  writing  many  existing  TUTOR  lessons. 

The  decision  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  with  ARPA 
agreement,  that  the  system  design  should  not  be  based  upon  eliminating 
any  features  in  the  author  subset  of  TUTOR;  however,  the  system  design 
in  Section  6 includes  restrictions  on: 

1.  The  number  of  simultaneous  users  requiring  lesson 
material  for  key  echoing. 

2.  The  number  of  TUTOR  micro  tables,  which  are  used 
to  specify  graphics  to  be  output  during  key  echoing. 

3.  The  number  of  users  requiring  real-time  interaction 
with  animated  output. 

Although  some  manual  conversion  of  existing  TUTOR  code  will  be 
required,  few  programs  are  likely  to  be  affected.  Manual  conversion  of 
programs  to  be  developed  in  the  future  can  be  nearly  eliminated  if  a few 
programming  standards  are  followed  and  minor  enhancements  are 
included  in  TUTOR  to  allow  more  machine -independent  programs  to  be 
written. 

A significant  software  development  effort,  which  is  estimated  at 
12-16  man  years,  will  be  required  to  develop  the  minicomputer-based 
system.  This  estimate  assumes  that  the  Digital  Equipment  RSX-11D 
operating  system  will  provide  an  adequate  base  for  the  system. 
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Section  2 

TUTOR/PLATO  ANALYSIS 

An  important  component  of  the  design  study  was  the  evaluation  of 
the  problems  to  be  encountered  in  implementing  a TUTOR  language  proces- 
sor and  interpreter  to  operate  on  a computer  system  other  than  the  Control 
Data  CYBER  System  for  which  TUTOR  is  currently  available.  Section  2.  1 
describes  the  inherent  machine  dependencies  of  the  TUTOR  language. 

There  are  important  constraints  on  the  operating  system  environ- 
ment if  TUTOR  programs  are  to  execute  on  a different  computer  system. 
The  design  approach  taken  in  this  study  is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
PDP-11  based  system  provides  interactive  capabilities  similar  to  those 
provided  by  the  PLATO  System.  Section  2.  2 summarizes  key  statistics 
on  the  PLATO  System  such  as  interaction  rates  and  size  of  programs 
and  data  required  per  interaction.  This  data  has  heavily  influenced  the 
software  architecture  for  the  minicomputer-based  system  and  is  presented 
in  detail  in  Appendix  A. 

The  implementation  of  a new  TUTOR  language  processor  and 
interpreter,  which  is  to  be  equivalent  to  the  version  now  operating  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  depends  upon  the  adequate  documentation  on  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  language,  i.  e.  , the  language  semantics.  In  Sec- 
tion 2.  3 the  status  of  this  documentation  is  discussed  and  an  approach 
is  recommended  for  fully  utilizing  the  expertise  available  within  the 
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PLATO  Systems  Group  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  subsequent  sections  of  this  report  assume  some  knowledge  of 
the  PLATO  System  and  the  TUTOR  language;  references  providing  the 
background  information  required  are  (1,  3,  5,  6). 


Machine  Dependencies  of  TUTOR 


The  TUTOR  language  was  not  designed  with  the  goal  of  developing 
machine  independent  software  and,  therefore,  the  characteristics  of  the 
CDC  CYBER  computer  systems  are  implicit  in  some  of  the  commands. 
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The  most  important  machine  dependencies  fall  into  the  following 
categories: 

1.  Storage  allocation  for  character  data 

2.  Bit  manipulation  operations 

3.  Storage  of  mere  than  one  data  value  per  machine  word 

4.  Allowable  range  of  integers 

5.  Floating  point  precision  and  range 

6.  Character  set  and  collating  sequence  assumptions 

In  addition,  many  features  of  the  language  depend  upon  the  use  of  the 
PLATO  plasma  panel  display  terminal  as  the  student  terminal;  these 
assumptions  are  not  discussed  here  since  the  study  assumes  that  all  use 
of  TUTOR-generated  material  will  be  via  th's  type  of  terminal  due  to  the 
many  dependencies  of  the  language  on  the  terminal  characteristics. 

A basic  assumption  of  the  TUTOR  design  is  that  one  machine  word 
can  store  a reasonable  representation  of  any  data  type.  Although  this  is 
true  on  the  CDC  CYBER  series  due  to  the  60  bit  word  length,  the  assump- 
tion crates  most  of  the  machine  dependencies  of  the  language.  One  60 
bit  word  is  assumed  to  hold  either: 

1.  An  integer  value 

2.  A floating  point  value 

3.  Ten  60  bit  characters 

and  the  use  intended  by  the  programmer  for  the  word  is  not  explicitly 
declared  in  the  program.  The  problems  created  by  this  basic  assump- 
tion are  very  similar  to  those  encountered  when  a FORTRAN  program  is 
moved  from  the  CDC  CYBER  to  another  computer. 

A key  machine  dependency  is  storage  allocation  for  character  data. 
Ten  six-bit  characters  can  be  stored  per  CYBER  machine  word.  An 
upper  case,  superscript,  or  subscript  character  requires  two  six-bit 
characters.  The  type  of  machine  dependency  in  TUTOR  can  be  illustrated 
using  the  MOVE  command  for  moving  character  data,  which  has  the 
following  format: 

MOVE  string  1,  start  1,  string  2,  start  2,  § characters  to  move 
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where: 
string  1 

specifies  the  string  from  which 
characters  are  to  be  taken 

start  1 

is  the  character  position  in  string  1 
Indicating  the  first  character  to  be 

moved 

string  2 

specifies  the  destination  string 

start  2 

is  the  character  position  in  string  2 
to  which  the  characters  will  be  moved 

# characters  to  move  is  the  number  of  characters  to  be  moved 

Note  that  the  MOVE  command  is  not  directly  machine  dependent.  However, 
both  strings  are  stored  in  variables  which  can  hold  integer,  floating  point 
or  character  data  which  is  stored  10  characters  per  word.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  words  affected  by  the  MOVE  is  a function  of  the  machine 
word  length  and  the  number  of  bits  per  character.  In  the  TUTOR  program 
no  type  declarations  for  character  data  are  available  and  no  declarations 
are  required  to  indicate  the  number  of  machine  words  required  by  a 
character  string.  Therefore,  a MOVE  command  for  ten  characters  can 
have  as  its  target  a single  variable  on  the  CYBER,  while  on  a shorter 
word -length  machine  an  array  would  be  required.  The  problem  becomes 
more  serious  since  all  TUTOR  variables  are  considered  to  be  stored  in 
consecutive  core  locations.  Therefore,  the  MOVE  command  can  effect 
variables  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  command,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  other  variables  are  affected  is  machine  dependent. 

Bit-wise  operations  are  allowed  on  a full  machine  word  or  a portion 
of  a machine  word.  There  are  bit  manipulation  operacors  in  TUTOR  for 
performing  the  following  operations: 

Shifts 

Circular  Shifts 
Logical  AND 
Logical  OR 
Logical  XOR 

Counting  number  of  bits  set  in  a word 

A complement  can  only  be  obtained  by  negation,  which  implies  that  ones- 
complement  arithmetic  is  used  by  the  machine.  However,  there  are  very 
few  situations  in  which  an  author  is  likely  to  need  the  bit  manipulation 


operators  since  TUTOR  now  allows  partial  word  values  to  be  stored  and 
retrieved  without  using  the  bit  manipulation  opere.tors.  For  example,  60 
logical  values  can  be  stored  with  distinct  names  in  one  machine  word 
and  each  value  can  be  read  and  set  via  TUTOR  commands.  The  only 
situation  in  which  an  author  might  use  the  bit  manipulation  operators  is 
to  test  or  set  several  logical  variables  in  one  operation.  Obviously, 
such  uses  of  the  bit  manipulation  operators  are  dependent  upon  the  machine 
word  length. 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  lessons  need  to  make  use  of  the  bit  manip- 
ulation operators  and  many  of  those  that  do,  use  them  to  read  and  set 
partial  word  values,  since,  until  recently,  these  facilities  were  not  pro- 
vided in  TUTOR.  Prior  to  moving  lesson  material  to  a new  system,  an 
author  would  have  to  inspect  all  uses  of  the  bit  manipulation  operators 
for  uses  that  are  machine  dependent,  and  replace  such  uses  vith  alter- 
native TUTOR  constructs.  Existing  programs  on  the  PLATO  System 
for  automatically  updating  lesson  material  when  the  TUTOR  language  is 
changed,  should  make  it  easy  to  locate  all  uses  of  the  bit  manipulation 
operators  in  a collection  of  lesson  material. 

Arrays  of  integer  values  each  requiring  less  than  one  CYBER 
machine  word  can  be  declared  using  the  TUTOR  DEFINE  command.  Such 
■variables  are  defined  as  an  array  which  is  overlayed  upon  the  machine 
words  which  comprise  the  data  area  of  a TUTOR  program.  The  length 
of  the  array  depends  upon  the  number  of  bits  to  be  used  to  store  each  value 
and  the  number  of  values  to  be  stored.  Since  the  length  is  not  explicit  in 
the  TUTOR  program  and  the  author  is  solely  responsible  for  the  layout  of 
other  variables  in  the  data  area,  author  errors  may  create  storage  alloca- 
tion conflicts.  This  storage  allocation  problem  is  potentially  serious  if  a 
machine  v ith  a word  length  significantly  shorter  than  60  bits  is  to  be  used 
to  execute  existing  TUTOR  programs. 

The  use  of  the  CYBER  implies  that  very  large  and  very  small 
integers  and  floating  point  values  may  be  stored,  as  well  as  very  precise 
floating  point  values.  It  is  unclear  the  extent  to  which  TUTOR  programs 
utilize  these  capabilities,  and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
problems  which  might  occur  if  a smaller  range  of  values  or  less 
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precise  floating  point  values  were  implemented.  Integer  values  on  the 
CYBER  are  represented  by  48  b'ts.  Floating  point  values  have  48  bits 
of  precision  and  must  be  within  the  range  2 to  2 

Character  set  conventions  affect  the  language  in  some  ways  that 
will  cause  problems,  particularly  the  use  of  two  characters  to  represent 
a capital  letter.  Many  programs  depend  upon  the  two  character  coding 
for  capital  letters,  both  in  terms  of  storage  allocation  and  program  logic. 

In  addition,  the  codes  from  input  devices  are  mapped  into  TUTOR  charac- 
ter codes  and  many  programs  are  dependent  on  this  encoding. 

The  most  important  machine  dependency  appears  to  be  storage 
allocation  for  character  data,  since  this  type  of  data  is  used  in  almost 
every  TUTOR  program.  Moving  existing  programs  from  the  PLATO 
environment  will  require  some  manual  changes  to  the  programs 
if  certain  TUTOR  features  are  used,  especially  bit  manipulation.  In 
addition,  the  storape  allocation  of  programs  will  have  to  be  examined. 
Although  some  conversion  aids  may  be  helpful,  the  total  effort,  even  if 
done  manually,  should  not  be  large.  Section  4 describes  the  approaches 
selected  for  handling  the  machine  dependencies  in  the  design  of  the  PDP-11 
based  system. 

2.  2 System  Dependencies  of  TUTOR 

TUTOR  was  developed  as  a language  for  exploiting  the  facilities 
of  the  PLATO  System  and  the  plasma  display  terminal.  The  dependencies 
upon  the  plasma  display  terminal  and  its  accessories  such  as  the  touch 
panel  and  audio  output,  are  such  that  the  characteristics  of  that  terminal 
are  essential  to  the  effective  use  of  TUTOR.  The  dependencies  on  the 
capabilities  provided  by  the  PLATO  operating  system  are  not  as  obvious, 
but  can  significantly  affect  the  success  achieved  in  converting  existing 
TUTOR  lesson  material  from  the  PLATO  environment  to  another  compu- 
ter system. 

The  features  of  the  PLATO  environment  upon  which  existing 
TUTORprogramaappcar  to  most  heavily  depend,  are: 

1.  The  ability  to  echo  each  input  key  to  the 
terminal  with  processing  prior  to  output. 


The  input  of  a superscript  key  followed  by  a 
letter  can, therefore, he  made  to  appear  on  the 
screen  as  a superscript.  Most  key  echoing  is 
done  by  the  PLATO  System  routines,  but  author 
provided  material  can  be  invoked.  Key  echoing 
is  on  a character -by -character  basis  with  only 
a fraction  of  a second  delay  before  the  character 
input  is  displayed  on  the  screen,  thereby  pro- 
viding the  illus’on  required  for  touch  typing  of 
a direct  connection  between  the  keyboard  and 
the  screen. 

2.  The  ability  to  interpret  a response  on  a charac- 

ter-by-character basis  without  requiring  an 
"end-of-input"  character. 

With  the  latter  facility,  authors  can  write  highly  interactive  programs 
where  every  key  stroke  controls  the  lesson.  For  example,  every  time 
a key  is  pushed  in  the  simulation  of  a chemical  reaction,  it  may  indicate 
that  more  liquid  is  to  be  used  and  the  lesson  will  show  the  additional 
liquid  on  a diagram  within  a fraction  of  a second  after  the  key  is  pushed. 
Character -by  -character  interpretation  allows  any  number  of  function 
keys  to  be  provided  to  the  student  with  each  key  specifying  a different 
program  action. 

Two  less  frequently  used  facilities,  but  ones  which  have  a signi- 
ficant effect  on  the  design  of  the  minicomputer-based  system,  are: 

> 

3.  The  ability  to  produce  animated  drawings  which 
appear  to  change  continuously. 

4.  The  ability  to  interact  with  animated  drawings 
in  a manner  so  that  a lesson  can  determine 
what  had  been  output  to  the  screen  when  the 
student  made  his  response. 

The  latter  capability  is  used,  for  example,  in  the  chemistry  1-sson  where 
the  student  performs  a simulated  titietion.  When  the  student  observes 
the  titration  endpoint,  he  must  immediately  stop  requesting  chemical  to 
be  supplied  from  his  buret.  Therefore,  the  success  of  ti  e lesson  depends 
upon  being  able  to  correlate  what  the  student  yaw  on  the  screen  with  the 
input  he  provided.  These  two  capabilities  are  required  to  create  many 
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simulations.  Although  such  simulations  are  only  a small  percentage  of  all 
TUTOR  lessons,  they  are  very  effective  and  provide  one  of  the  best 
justifications  for  a computer-based  instructional  system. 

The  list  above  indicates  that  the  problem  of  developing  a TUTOR 
processor  for  a given  machine  goes  beyond  issues  that  are  usually  con- 
sidered part  of  a language  definition,  if  anchors  familar  with  1 UTOR  are 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  teaching  material  has  the  same  "feel"  to  the  student 
in  the  new  computer  system  environment  as  it  did  in  the  PLATO  environ- 
ment. If  the  four  capabilities  listed  above  are  to  be  provided  in  a 
minicomputer-based  system,  the  system  must  support  the  development 
of  extremely  interactive  lessons.  The  degree  of  interaction  required 
is  higher  than  is  available  in  nearly  any  commercially  available  time- 
sharing system  and  SofTech  knows  of  no  system  other  than  PLATO 
that  supports  hundreds  of  terminals  in  such  an  interactive  manner. 
However,  the  success  of  the  PLATO  System  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
only  a very  few  terminals  are  simultaneously  using  the  four  capabilities 
listed  above.  If  a majority  of  terminals  were  to  run  a highly  inter- 
active simulation-type  lesson  simultaneously,  the  number  of  terminals 
which  could  receive  adequate  response  on  the  PLATO  System  would  be 
much  smaller  than  usual.  The  fact  that  most  students  are  "thinking" 
or  making  minimal  requests  for  service  is  basic  to  the  cbility  of  PLATO 
to  give  each  student  the  illusion  of  a very  interactive  computer  await- 
ing his  response.  However,  this  assumption  becomes  less  applicable 
in  a 20-30  terminal  minicomputer -based  system  where  only  a few 
students  interacting  very  heavily  with  the  system  will  require  an 
unacceptable  proportion  of  the  available  computer  resources. 

Approaches  to  providing  these  four  capabilities,  at  least  to  a 
smaller  number  of  students,  have  significantly  affected  the  design  of  the 
PDP-11  based  system.  Other  key  features  with  an  important  effect  on 
the  overall  system  design  are: 

1.  The  sharing  of  data  (TUTOR  COMMON)  among 
multiple  active  students. 

The  use  of  large  TUTOR  vocabularies  and  a 
large  number  of  TUTOR  concepts  for  response 
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analysis,  thereby  allowing  student  input  about 
a well-bounded  subject  area  to  use  a free-form 
English  sentence. 

The  PLATO  System  supports  very  interactive  computing  by  e;rploiting 
a very  high  speed  electronic  swapping  memory  (CDC  ECS  memory)  which 
allows  large  amounts  of  information  to  be  transferred  in  and  out  of  central 
memory  where  programs  are  executed,  at  speeds  one  or  two  orders  of 
magnitude  faster  than  the  transfer  rater  currently  achievable  by  drum 
or  disk  memories.  ECS  memory  costs  approximately  one  dollar  per  word 
and  is  currently  available  only  for  Control  Data  Corporation  computers. 

The  extensive  monitoring  facilities  in  the  PLATO  System  can  pro- 
vide a detailed  characterization  of  how  the  system  is  used  by  students 
and  authors  and  the  size  of  programs  and  data  needed  per  interaction  to 
support  that  use.  The  PLATO  data  gathered  during  the  study  is  summa- 
rized in  Appendix  A,  but  the  following  statistics  have  significantb'  influ- 
enced the  overall  design  of  the  PDP-11  based  system: 

1.  The  average  PLATO  student  user  inputs  one 
keystroke  every  four  seconds. 

2.  Every  other  key  press  requires  lessson  material 

to  process;  i.  e.  , each  terminal  requires  use  of  lesson 
material  every  8 seconds. 

The  latter  statistic  reflects  the  heavy  use  of  function  keys  to  con- 
trol the  lesson  and  indicate  a marked  difference  between  input  handling 
on  the  PLATO  System  and  on  the  typical  time  sharing  system  where  atleast 
5-10  characters  will  be  typed  before  completing  a command. 

3.  The  average  TUTOR  lesson  consists  of  50-70 
units  (3000-4000  60  bit  words). 

4.  The  average  Lite raction  executes  nine  TUTOR 
units,  of  whi:h  three  or  four  are  different. 

Since  the  average  TUTOR  unit  is  about  55 

60  bit  words  in  length,  about  200  words  of 
lesson  material  plus  associated  data  is  required 
per  interaction. 

5.  Each  time  a lesson  material  is  executed,  the 
following  data  is  required  in  central  memory: 

a.  TUTOR  student  variables  (150  60  bit  words), 
which  are  the  basic  data  of  the  lesson. 
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b.  PLATO  status  data  (250  60  bit  words) 
which  records  the  status  of  the  lesson, 
student  and  terminal. 

and  the  following  data  will  be  used  by  some  lessons.: 

c.  TUTOR  COMMON  data  shared  among 
active  users  of  the  lesson  (up  to  1500  words). 

Less  than  25  percent  of  existing  lessons 

use  COMMON  data. 

d.  Extra  storage  variables  (up  co  1500  words) 
which  allow  the  basic  data  of  the  lesson 

to  be  enlarged.  The  sum  of  items  c.  and  d, 
cannot  exceed  1500  words.  Only  a few  existing 
lessons  use  extra  storage  variables. 

e.  Vocabulary  for  response  analysis  (no 
fixed  upper  limit  but  seldom  exceeds 
2000-3000  words). 

f.  TUTOR  Micro  table  (up  to  256  words) 
for  author-specified  key  echoing.  A 
majority  of  lessons  do  not  use  micro 
tables. 

6.  Approximately  16,  000  CYBER  machine  instructions 
are  used  to  process  an  average  interaction,  i.  e.  , 
the  typical  user  will  use  about  2000  CYBER  instruc- 
tions per  second  while  his  terminal  is  active. 

Authors  developing  lesson  material,  or  lessons 
requiring  very  heavy  interaction  between  the 
student  and  the  terminal,  can  use  significantly 
more  CPU  time. 

In  summary,  every  8 seconds  for  every  terminal,  the  PLATO 
System  will  need  to  access  at  least  400  words  of  data,  and  possibly  as 
many  as  over  4000  words  of  data,  and  approximately  200  words  of  program 
material.  The  program  material  will  be  much  larger  unless  only  the 
units  actually  referenced  are  accessed.  In  addition,  400-1900  words  of 
data  will  need  to  be  written  out  to  secondary  storage  when  processing  is 
terminated;  vocabulary  data  and  micro  tables  are  read -only  data.  The 
CPU  requirements  per  average  interaction  are  quite  low.  The  most 
difficult  problem  involved  in  the  design  of  the  PDP-11  based  system  w;  s 
to  achieve  the  highly  interactive  environment  which  these  statistics  imply. 

2.  3 Documentation  of  TUTOR/  PLATO 


The  documentation  currently  existing  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  not  an  adequate  base  for  implementing  a TUTOR  processor  for  another 
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computer  system.  In  particular,  no  language  reference  manual  exists 
that  defines  the  complete  semantic  effect  of  executing  each  command. 

Such  a document  will  have  to  be  developed  prior  to  the  start  of  implemen- 
tation since  a TUTOR  command  can  affect  state  variables  which,  in  turn 
can  affect  the  actions  resulting  from  subsequent  commands.  Much  of  this 
information  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  assembly 
language  listings  for  the  TUTOR  interpreter.  Existing  printed  docu- 
mentation is  user-oriented  and  does  not  describe  all  the  details  associ- 
ated with  each  command.  Additional  documentation  on  each  command 
is  available  on  the  PLATO  System  as  a TUTOR  lesson  which  can  be 
output  for  off-line  reference. 

During  this  study  SofTech  has  received  full  cooperation  from 
University  of  Illinois  personnel,  especially  Paul  Tenczar,  Richard 
Blomme,  and  Bruce  Sherwood.  However,  the  PLATO  project  staff 
does  not  have  the  available  time  required  to  produce  the  language 
reference  manual,  but  are  willing  to  participate  in  such  an  effort  by 
answering  questions  on  the  language  semantics  and  reviewing  draft 
versions  of  the  manual.  The  lack  of  existing  documentation  appears 
the  most  significant  technical  barrier  to  new  implementation  of 
TUTOR, but  this  problem  can  be  overcome  if  the  PLATO  staff  can  pro- 
vide the  time  required  to  consult  on  tlie  development  of  the  language 
reference  manual.  SofTech' s best  estimate  is  that  about  6 to  9 man- 
months  of  non-Illinois  labor  will  be  required  to  produce  the  required 
documentation.  If  the  key  members  of  the  PLATO  project  staff  who 
have  been  involved  with  the  development  of  TUTOR  since  its  inception 
were  to  be  unavailable,  due  to  their  other  commitments  or  no  longer 
oeing  associated  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  SofTech  doubts  that 
reimplementation  of  TUTOR  would  be  feasible. 


Section  3 

TESTING  AMD  VALIDATION  APPROACHES 


3.  1 Q%ferview 

The  validation  of  the  minicomputer -based  TUTOR  system  must  be 
a key  element  of  the  design  approach  since  the  system  is  intended  to 
execute  existing  TUTOR  programs  in  a manner  "equivalent"  to  executing 
the  programs  on  the  PLATO  system.  A demonstration  that  programs 
behave  in  an  "equivalent"  manner  depends  upon  establishing  u suitable 
definition  of  "equivalent"  and  then  measuring  whether  the  behavior  meets 
the'  definition. 

Determining  how  "equivalent"  should  be  defined  is  not  a simple  task; 
for  example,  are  two  response  judging  algorithms  equivalent  if  only  one 
recognizes  a given  wo-d  as  a likely  misspelling  of  the  correct  answer, 
although  both  recognize  the  correc'  spelling?  Such  differences  are  likely 
to  occur  in  two  different  implementations  and  "equivalent"  must  be  defined 
in  a way  that  does  not  require  instruction-level  simulation  of  the  CDC 
CYBER  computer  system  in  order  for  two  TUTOR  implementations  to  be 
considered  equivalent.  In  addition,  PLATO  users  may  judge  a new  system 
as  non-equivalent  based  upon  performance  factors,  such  as  response  time 
or  the  ability  to  produce  animated  drawings  with  continuous  movement, 
even  though  exactly  the  same  output  is  being  transmitted  to  the  terminal  in 
both  systems. 

The  SofTech  approach  to  insuring  that  lessons  execute  in  a equivalent 
manner  on  both  systems  can  be  divided  into  four  stages: 

1.  Testing  the  effects  ol  executing  individual  commands 
or  a group  of  commands  with  a wide  variety  of  inputs. 

2.  Testing  using  lessons  especially  prepared  to  exercise 
a wide  variety  of  commands  and  to  demonstrate  that 
they  interact  correctly. 

3.  Final  validation  using  existing  TUTOR  lessons  and 
experts  familiar  with  the  lessons. 

4.  Performance  testing. 

SofTech  is  confident  that  the  testing  and  validation  approach  can  be 
refined  during  the  detailed  design  stage  to  produce  a plan  that  is  both  cost 


effective  and  which  will  assure  ARPA  that  the  goal  of  program  transfer- 
ability  between  the  two  systems  can  be  achieved.  In  subsequent  sections 
we  discuss  in  more  detail  some  of  the  techniques  which  can  be  used  to 
carry  out  each  of  the  stages  of  testing. 

During  the  development  of  the  TUTOR  language  reference  manual 
described  in  Section  2.  3,  a number  of  areas  in  the  TUTOR  language  are 
likely  to  be  identified  where  the  definition  of  "equivalent"  is  not  obvious. 

The  form  of  equivalency  for  which  tests  are  to  be  made  will  be  documented 
as  part  of  the  manual.  For  example,  two  versions  of  the  same  judging 
commands  might  well  be  considered  equivalent  even  if  they  differed  in  the 
words  they  regarded  as  misspellings  of  a valid  answer. 

Stage  One  is  intended  to  insure  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  that 
each  TUTOR  command  is  correctly  processed.  However,  the  interaction 
of  commands  through  a large  number  of  state  variables  means  that  testing 
of  each  command  in  isolation  is  not  likely  to  detect  some  errors.  The 
lessons  generated  in  Stage  Two  are  intended  to  test  the  flow  of  control 
through  one  or  more  lessons  while  testing  that  commands  interact  cor- 
rectly. The  lessons  used  in  this  stage  are  not  intended  to  have  any 
educational  value  but  will  be  designed  to  exercise  the  system  heavily  in 
areas  that  Stage  One  testing  did  not  adequately  cover. 

The  lessons  used  in  Stage  Three  are  intended  to  validate  that  the 
two  systems  are  functionally  equivalent  from  the  viewpoint  of  knowledgeable 
PLATO  users  who  use  the  lessons  on  both  systems.  When  differences 
are  observed,  they  will  be  documented  and  it  will  be  decided  whether  the 
differences  violate  the  definitions  of  equivalency.  In  some  cases  this 
type  of  experience  may  point  out  problems  with  the  way  in  which  equiva- 
lency is  defined;  if  so,  changes  to  the  new  system  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  a closer  correspondence  between  the  effects  of  using  the  same 
lesson  on  the  two  systems. 

The  performance  testing  in  Stage  Four  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  system  successfully  meets  its  design  goals  and  that  it  degrades, 
rather  than  fails,  under  overload.  Measurements  of  response  time  for 
different  types  of  inputs  under  various  system  loads  will  be  made.  In 
addition,  the  system  will  be  forced  into  states  which  reflect  unusual 
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requests  for  system  resources  and  which  would  not  normally  be  en- 
countered. The  tests  may  demonstrate  design  or  implementation  problems 
that  might  otherwise  show  up  only  under  unusual  circumstances  during 
rise. 


3.  2 PLATO  Facilities  to  Support  the  Testing  Program 


The  methods  used  to  perform  the  first  two  stages  of  testing  will 
depend  upon  the  techniques  available  for  comparing  the  results  of  executing 
equivalent  TUTOR  programs  with  identical  input  on  both  systems.  The 
preferable  way  of  obtaining  a controlled  input  mechanism  is  by  simulating 
terminal  input  on  both  systems  from  a disk  file.  Since  all  tests  would  be 
easily  repeatable,  retesting  can  be  made  more  precise.  In  order  to 
utilize  this  testing  approach,  modifications  to  the  PLATO  system  to  accept 
terminal-type  input  from  a file  and  to  wri  ^ a repackaged  form  of  output 
to  a file  would  be  required.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  these  modifications 
to  the  PLATO  System  may  be  prohibitive  due  to  the  manner  in  which  ter- 
minal input  and  output  is  handled.  In  addition,  the  PLATO  System  group 
is  unconvinced  of  the  utility  of  a testing  approach  involving  simulated 
terminal  input.  Therefore,  the  testing  program  described  in  this  report 
depends  largely  upon  using  existing  PLATO  and  TUTOR  facilities  for 
writing  self -testing  programs  and  for  tracing  execution  and  answer  analysis 
during  the  first  two  stages  of  testing.  To  facilitate  development  testing, 
SofTech  believes  that  any  new  system  should  be  implemented  with  this 
type  of  file  input  although  this  facility  may  not  be  available  on  the  PLATO 
System. 


Self  testing  programs  may  be  written  in  TUTOR  using  the  COPY 
and  PRESS  commands  to  simulate  input.  In  this  way  a character  string 
stored  in  the  TUTOR  program  or  input  from  the  disk  can  be  treated  as 
if  it  were  input  by  the  student.  Although  this  mechanism  requires  specially 
written  TUTOR  lessons  and  makes  it  difficult  to  run  the  same  lesson  with 
different  sets  of  inputs  it  does  enable  test  programs  with  carefully  con- 
trolled input  to  be  developed  during  the  early  stages  of  system  development. 
This  approach  will  be  used  to  compare  the  response  analysis  portions  of 
the  systems  with  a wide  variety  of  vocabularies  and  concepts  as  well  as 
input  responses. 
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PLATO  also  provides  facilities  for  logging  student  lesponse  data, 
which  allows  tracing  the  flow  of  execution  and  summarizing  the  results  of 
response  analysis.  Summary  information  on  the  number  of  responses 
judged  correct  or  wrong  can  b<-  collected  without  any  lesson  modifica- 
tions. Although  these  facilities  provide  only  a broad  verification  of 
actual  sequencing  during  execution,  these  traces  can  be  used  to  vali- 
date the  sequence  of  answers  and  the  corresponding  system  actions. 

Student  variabi.  j and  text  messages  can  be  put  into  the  data  logging 
file  by  the  OUTPUT  command.  Therefore,  by  adding  some  OUTPUT 
commands  to  existing  lessons,  or  to  the  lessons  to  be  created  during  the 
second  stage  of  testing,  differences  between  the  two  systems  in  the  flow 
of  execution,  response  judging  and  how  the  student  variables  are  changed 
may  be  detected.  Although  many  of  these  differences  might  be  detected 
by  users  familiar  with  the  lessons  being  tested,  the  use  of  these  facilities 
may  well  focus  attention  on  problems  that  appear  minor  in  the  context  of 
one  lesson  but  which  would  appear  in  a much  more  noticeable  form  under 
other  circumstances. 

Since  the  PLATO  System  docs  not  provide  the  software  mechanisms 
for  providing  simulated  terminal  input,  the  only  alternatives  are  the 
development  of  lessons  using  easily  repeatable  protocols  emphasizing 
function  key  input  or  the  use  of  a hardware  device  to  provide  repeatable 
input  sequences.  The  simplest  hardware  approach  is  an  audio  tape 
recorder  which  can  be  used  to  provide  all  lesson  input  in  a reproducible 
manner.  The  recording  is  made  by  a user  executing  the  lesson  and  can  be 
replayed  during  repetitive  testing.  We  expect  to  make  heavy  use  of  such  an 
input  device  during  the  initial  stages  of  testing. 

3.  3 Comparing  PLATO  and  the  New  System 

A variety  of  methods  of  recording  the  output  from  the  systems  and 
comparing  them  in  order  to  detect  small  differences  have  been  considered, 
but  a computerized  method  of  doing  the  comparison  is  likely  to  create  more 
problems  than  it  solves.  Recording  the  output  to  tiie  terminal  ..net  using  a 
computer  to  compare  the  outputs  will  detect  a large  variety  of  meaningless 
differences.  For  example,  on  each  system,  different  sets  of  graphic 
commands  are  likely  to  be  used  to  draw  a circle,  but  a user  will  be  unable 
to  note  any  differences  between  the  circles.  The  many  meaningless  differences 
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detected  are  likely  to  nuinb  the  testers  to  any  significant  differences  that 
maybe  detected.  Thereto  re,  the  most  feasible  comparison  approach  for 
highlighting  significant  difference  appears  to  be  one  based  upon  sido-by- 
side  visual  comparisons  of  the  output  from  each  system. 

Audio  tape  records  can  be  used  to  provide  equivalent  inputs  to  both 
systems  and  to  record  the  resulting  terminal  output.  Comparison  of  the 
two  systems  would  be  performed  by  visually  observing  the  output  on  two 
side-by-side  terminals,  each  driven  by  an  audio  tape  recorded  during 
the  computer  session.  The  tapes  would  be  run  step-by-step  so  that 
supposedly  equivalent  displays  could  be  compared.  In  addition,  the  tapes 
could  be  run  continuously  to  compare  performance  in  equal  time  periods. 

The  use  of  audio  tapes  is  expected  to  have  an  important  role  in  integration 
testing  of  subsystems  involving  terminal  handling  as  well  as  during  system 
testing  since  the  tapes  can  provide  controlled,  repeatable  input  scenarios. 

The  final  validation  of  the  equivalence  of  the  two  systems  can  only 
be  assured  via  a comparison  of  the  full  interactive  behavior  of  the  systems. 
The  PLATO  Systems  Group  recommends  the  use  of  authors  and  other 
persons  familiar  with  selected  lessons.  Th  , propose  that  two  PLATO 
systems  programmers  run  on  the  new  system  a standard  lesson  set 
consisting  of  approximately  a dozen  TUTOR  lessons  with  which  they  were 
fully  familiar.  Following  the  resolution  of  the  cases  where  they  detected 
non-equivalent  behavior,  a group  of  selected  authors  would  perform  the 
final  validation  by  working  through  several  of  their  lessens.  This  method 
of  using  know  ledge  able  TUTOR  users  is  the  most  meaningful  criterion  of 
equivalence,  although  there  may  be  difficulties  in  objectively  deciding 
whether  tiie  systems  are  equivalent. 

An  important  issue  is  the  selection  of  the  lest  sets  to  be  used  in 
Stages  Two  and  Three  of  testing.  In  Stage  Two,  which  represents  integration 
testing,  the  lessons  are  intended  to  have  no  educational  value  but  will  lie 
designed  to  verify  lhat  alL  system  commands  execute  correctly  with  a wide 
variety  of  inp  ’ts  and  that  the  state  of  the  system  is  properly  modified  by 
each  command.  Erroneous,  as  well  as  correct, lessons  would  be  developed 
10  insure  that  run-time  errors  were  properly  diagnosed.  In  Stage  Three, 
the  lessons  to  be  exercised  by  members  of  the  PLATO  System  Group 


and  the  lessons  to  be  exercised  by  their  authors  should  be  selected  to 
conta  n comprehensive  examples  of  the  following  TUTOR  features: 


Answer  judging,  including  the  use  of  vocabularies 
and  concepts 


Algebraic  judging 
Calculations 
Cursor  manipulation 
Animation  and  timed  actions 
Display  generation. 

Each  lesson  should  be  documented  to  summarize  the  features  covered  in 
order  to  isolate  those  features  not  tested  by  any  of  the  lessons  used. 

3 . 4 Performance  Testing 

Performance  testing  is  intended  to  measure  the  response  character- 
istics of  the  system  under  a variety  of  system  loads  and  to  assure  that  the 
system  degrades  gracefully  when  overloaded.  For  performance  testing 
to  be  meaningful,  the  test  plan  must  be  repeatable.  It  must  be  possible 
to  measure,  for  example,  the  behavior  of  a specified  lesson  under  a 
known  system  load  before  and  after  system  changes  are  made.  If  this 
capability  were  available  and  any  level  of  system  load  could  be  easily 
generated,  a much  more  objective  evaluation  could  be  made  of  the  quality 
of  service  which  would  be  seen  by  a student.  In  addition,  system  loads 
are  required  for  exercising  how  the  system  responds  to  "unlikely"  situa- 
tions, such  as  a large  number  of  students  requiring  lesson  material 
simultaneously  or  graphic  output  to  many  terminals  simultaneously. 

There  are  many  non-functional  features  in  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance of  a highly  interactive  system  that  are  not  subject  to  the  normal 
methods  of  objective  system  comparison.  The  use  of  che  new  system, 
by  members  of  the  PLATOSystem  Group  and  by  experienced  TUTOR 
authors  will  help  insure  the  performance  goals  for  the  system  are  met. 

SofTech  plans  to  provide  for  reproducible  performance  testing  via 
the  use  of  a minicomputer  which  can  simulate  the  input  from  one  or  more 
terminals.  By  the  use  of  previously  constructed  scenarios,  a reproducible 
multi-terminal  environment  can  be  created  by  the  minicomputer  for  both 
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U integration  and  performance  testing.  Such  an  approach  has  been  used 

in  the  development  of  the  Multics  time-sharing  system  and  has  proved 
to  be  extremely  valuable.  System  testing  should  be  possible  under  much 
more  controlled  circumstances  than  is  possible  when  all  inputs  occur 
in  a random  fashion  from  a number  of  terminals.  In  addition,  the 
minicomputer  can  record  response  times  and  performance-related 
statistics  with  minimum  changes  to  the  system  being  tested.  The  use 
of  the  minicomputer  to  create  repeatable  system  overload  conditions 
should  also  have  a major  effect  on  assuring  system  reliability. 
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KEY  DESIGN  DECISIONS 


Early  in  the  study  several  key  design  decisions  were  made  which 
bounded  the  design  approaches  to  be  evaluated  in  detail,  These  key  deci- 
sions, which  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below,  were: 

1.  The  ability  to  convert  TUTOR  programs  to  the 
PLATO  system  from  the  PDP-11  based  system, 
although  desirable,  is  not  an  essential  requirement. 

2.  All  TUTOR  facilities,  including  those  interactive 
capabilities  making  a heavy  demand  on  computer 
resources,  will  be  supported.  However,  the  number 
of  terminals  simultaneously  making  heavy  demands 
for  resources  must  be  limited. 

3.  A TUTOR  60-bit  word  on  the  CDC  CYBER  System 
will  be  represented  by  a block  of  four  bit  words 
(i.  e.  , 64  bits)  on  the  PDP-11  as  shown  in  Figure 

4.  1.  These  64  bits  will  contain: 

a.  Eight  characters,  each  8 bits  with  a TUTOR 
internal  6 bit  code  right -justified  in  each 
PDP-11  character. 

b.  One  64-bit  floating  point  value. 

c.  One  32-bit  integer  occupying  the  first  two 
16-bit  words  of  the  block;  the  last  two  words, 
if  actually  allocated  in  storage,  are  not 
accessible  within  a TUTOR  program. 

4.  The  authoring  of  new  lessons  in  TUTOR  and  the  execu- 
tion of  computer-ri.  "aged  instruction  programs  in 
other  languages  ave  likely  uses  Jt  the  PDP-11.  There- 
fore, it  is  desirable  to  perform  these  tasks  in  parallel 
with  the  presentation  TUTOR  lessons.  However,  while 
running  these  programs,  it  is  acceptable  for  the  system 
to  support  only  a very  limited  number  of  terminals 
running  TUTOR  lessons. 

5.  The  development  of  the  PDP-11  based  system  can  be 
cost  justifiable  only  if  ai.  existing  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  operating  system  is  usable  with  minor 
modifications. 

6.  All  hardware  used  to  configure  the  system  must  be 
available  "off  the  shelf". 

In  the  following  subsection  each  of  these  decisions  is  discussed  in  more 
detail. 


4.  1 Transportability  Between  TUTOR  Systems 

SofTech  regards  transportability  of  instructional  material  between 
computer  systems  supporting  TUTOR  as  ver  y desirable  and  a goal  to  be 
achieved  if  at  all  possible.  However,  for  the  success  of  this  project, 
only  the  ability  to  transfer  programs  from  the  PLATO  System  to  the 
PDP-11  System  is  essential.  It  is  expected  that  some  extensions  or  modi- 
fications to  TUTOR, particularly  in  the  areas  such  as  data  declarations 
and  the  specification  of  animation,  will  be  required  foi  TUTOR  programs 
to  be  effectively  processed  on  the  PDP-11.  Unless  modifications  are 
made  to  the  PLATO  version  of  TUTOR,  programs  using  these  language- 
extensions  will  not  be  transportable  from  the  PDP-11  system  to  PLATO. 
However,  SofTech  decided  that  if  such  language  extensions  should  pro- 
vide the  best  way  to  solve  a design  problem,  they  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  PDP-11  version  of  TUTOR. 

4.  2 Support  of  All  TUTOR  Facilities 

The  decision  to  support  all  TUTOR  facilities  significantly  affects 
the  hardware  and  software  architecture  of  the  PDP-11  based  system,  but 
is  required  if  one  expects  to  convert  existing  TUTOR  programs  to  the 
PDP-11  System  without  major  modifications.  If  some  facilities  were 
not  to  be  supported,  significant  modifications  would  be  required  to  the 
TUTOR  language.  The  most  likely  facilities  not  to  be  supported  are 
those  derived  from  the  unique  nature  of  the  PLATO  environmen  (see 
Section  2.  2). 

The  design  approach  selected  was  to  regard  as  a critical  resource 
access  to  the  computer  resources  required  to  support  in  an  acceptable 
manner  real  time  interaction  with  animated  displays  and/or  key  echoing 
requiring  lesson  material.  When  the  computer  resources  are  not  ade- 
quate to  support  all  students  wishing  to  enter  a portion  of  a less  which 
uses  these  facilities,  some  students  will  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  their 
lesson  until  the  resources  become  available.  Since  only  a tmall  portion 
of  a lesson  typically  uses  these  facilities,  the  approach  of  waiting  for 
a critical  resource  appears  feasible  and  should  typically  produce  a delay 
to  the  student  of  only  seconds  unless  the  system  is  seriously  overloaded. 
The  details  of  this  design  decision  aredescribedin  more  detail  in  Section  6.4. 
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An  overall  conclusion  of  the  study  is  that  the  PDP-11  based  system 
is  technically  feasible  and  will  not  i equire  eliminating  any  TUTOR  features. 
However,  the  high  degree  of  maa-machine  interaction  implied  by  some 
features  of  the  TUTOR  language  results  in  a significantly  larger  hardware 
cost  than  is  usually  associated  with  a minicomputer  system.  The  software 
required  to  support  the  equivalent  execution  of  the  full  TUTOR  language  is 

l 

complex  since  it  must  support  v^ry  interactive  computing  in  a multiple- 
terminal  environment. 


An  alternative  to  the  rrmlti pie -terminal  minicomputer  system  is 
a single  terminal  system  supporting  only  lesson  presentation.  Such  a 
system  would  involve  significantly  less  software  complexity,  since  the 
system  would  not  be  required  to  di\  ide  its  available  resources  between 
several  students,  while  creating  the  illusion  that  each  student  has  the 
computer  ready  to  work  for  him.  With  the  capabilities  of  minicomputers 
rapidly  increasing,  while  total  system  costs  are  falling,  such  an  approach 
should  become  increasingly  attractive  during  the  next  three  to  five  years. 


4.  3 TUTOR  Data  Representation 


A design  decision  which  has  impact  on  many  aspects  of  the  PDP-1 1 
system  is  how  a TUTOR  word,  which  is  60-bits  on  the  CDC  CYBER,  should 
be  represented  on  the  PDP-11.  The  possible  TUTOR  word  lengths  on  the 
PDP-11  are: 


1. 

2. 


32  bits  (two  PDP-11  words),  the  minimum  length  for  a 
PDP-11  floating  point  value. 


64  bits  (four  PDP-11  words),  the  length  of  a PDP-1 1/45 
extended  precision  floating  point  value. 

80  bits  (five  PDP-11  words),  the  storage  required  to 
store  ten  8-bit  characters.  Character  data  on  the 
PDP-11  must  be  manipulated  using  8-bit  bytes. 


The  following  factors  were  particularly  important  in  evaluating 
the  three  alternatives: 


1. 


32 -bit  floating  point  values  will  result  in  considerably 
less  precision  than  is  available  on  the  CYBER  and 
could  result  in  some  subtle  problems  in  converting 
programs  from  the  PLATO  system  to  the  PDP-11 
system. 
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2.  Storage  allocation  for  character  data  will  require 
careful  examination  prior  to  conversion  if  a TUTOR 
word  cannot  contain  ten  characters. 

3.  80  bits  per  TUTOR  word  is  wasteful  of  storage,  since 
integer  and  floating  point  values  must  be  allocated  the 
the  same  length  word,  unless  the  TUTOR  language  is 
changed  to  require  explici*  data  declaration.  However, 
integer  and  floating  point  values  would  use  only  a por- 
tion of  the  80  bits  sine'  the  PDP-11  cannot  manipulate 
floating  point  values  larger  than  64  bits  or  integer  values 
larger  than  32  hits. 

4.  The  CDC  computer  likely  to  supercede  the  CYDER 
System  in  the  PLATO  environment  will  handle  8 bit 
bytes  and  will,  it  is  anticipated,  have  a 64-bit  word 
'length. 

The  choice  of  the  80-bit  wo;d  length  will  reduce  the  cost  of  converting 
lesson  material  from  the  PLATO  system  to  the  PDP-11  system,  but  at  a 
significant  increase  in  the  storage  required  to  store  TUTOR  data.  Al- 
though the  80-bit  alternative  was  seriously  considered,  the  PLATO 
System  Group  and  SofTech  decided  that,  when  all  the  competing  factors 
were  weighed,  that  the  TUTOR  word  length  on  the  PDP-11  should  be 
64  bits.  Exhibit  4.  1 shows  how  the  64  bits  will  be  used  to  represent  the 
three  types  of  TUTOR  data. 

Floating  point  values  will  have  55-bit  precision  on  the  PDP-11 
as  compared  to  48 -bit  precision  on  the  CDC  CYBER.  However,  the 
allowable  range  of  values  on  the  PDP-11  will  be  from  2 to  2^^ 

as  compared  to  2' 1024  to  2102S  on  the  CYBER.  Members  of  the  PLATO 
System  Group  believe  that  maintenance  of  adequate  precision  is  more 
important  in  minimizing  conversions  problems  than  maintaining  such  a 
large  range  of  values.  Some  TUTOR  authors  appear  to  use  the  high  pi  f - 
cision  of  the  CYBER  as  a substitute  for  fully  understanding  the  computa- 
tional properties  of  their  algorithms. 

A character  will  be  represented  by  an  8-bit  byte  containi.'ig  6-bit 
PLATO  internal  code  right -justified  in  the  byte-.  Capitals,  subsi  upts 
and  superscripts  will  be  represented  by  a two-character  S'  qu«*r.  (.equiva- 
lent to  that  used  on  the  PLAT  O System.  The  translation  of  all  input  char- 
acters in  the  internal  representation  used  on  the  PLATO  System  will 
greatly  reduce  conversion  problems  and  will  not  significantly  affect  thi 
software  complexity. 
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Exhibit  4.  1 


TUTOR  DATA  REPRESENTATION 


TUTOR  WORD 


PDP-1  1 
Word  2 


INTEGER 


FLOATING 

POINT 


55  bit  fraction 


8 bit  exponent 


4.  4 Simultaneous  Execution  of  non- TUTOR  Programs 

The  PDP-11  system  could  be  designed  to  only  support  the  execu- 
tion of  TUTOR  programs,  or  a more  general  approach  could  be  selected 
which  would  allow  the  simultaneous  execution  of  programs  written  in 
languages  other  than  TUTOR.  Only  the  more  general  approach  would 
allow  the  authoring  of  lessons  during  lesson  presentation.  Another  reason 
favoring  the  more  general  approach  is  the  likely  interest  in  supporting 
computer -managed  instruction,  which  is  likely  to  require  the  execution 
of  programs  written  in  a language  other  than  TUTOR. 

The  early  stages  of  the  design  effort  indicated  that  providing  a 
highly  interactive  system  was  incompatible  with  other  simultaneous  uses 
of  the  minicomputer -based  system.  Therefore,  SofTech  assumed  that 
use  of  the  system  would  be  divided  into  time  periods  of  heavy  student 
use  and  time  periods  during  which  new  material  was  developed  on  pro- 
grams executed  for  computer-managed  instruction.  During  the  period  of 
heavy  student  use,  the  system  would  operate  in  a mode  optimized  to 
support  the  interactive  execution  of  TUTOR  programs.  At  other  times, 
the  system  should  be  capable  of  executing  programs  written  in  other 
languages  while  supporting,  if  desired,  a very  small  number  of  terminals 
executing  TUTOR  lessons.  In  this  way  an  author  could  input  and  execute 
new  lessons  during  a single  session  on  a terminal.  The  priority  provided 
to  each  of  the  simultaneous  functions  being  performed  by  the  system  should 
be  easily  modifiable,  depending  upon  an  installation's  policies. 

4.  5 Use  of  PEC-Supplied  Operating  System 

The  cost  of  developing  and  maintaining  an  operating  system  for 
the  PDP-11  to  support  this  application  is,  in  SofTech's  opinion,  sufficiently 
high  that  if  such  an  operating  system  must  be  developed  the  overall  system 
will  not  be  cost-effective.  The  cost  of  developing  and  documenting  a 
PDP-11  operating  system  capable  of  s ipporting  the  highly  interactive 
requirements  of  TUTOR  programs,  while  meeting  the  above  requirements 
for  supporting  the  execution  of  non-TUTOR  programs,  could  easily  be 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  addition,  the  use  of  a DEC  operating 
system  already  in  widespread  use  should  significantly  reduce  the 
maintenance  costs  for  the  overall  system. 
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The  only  DEC  operating  system  that  could  possibly  serve  as  the 
base  for  this  design  is  RSX-11D,  a resource- sharing  executive  designed 
for  use  in  real-time  applications.  The  selection  of  RSX-11D  restricts  the 
choice  of  PDP-11  processor  to  either  the  PDP-11/45  or  the  PDP-11/40 
with  the  Extended  instruction  Set.* 

4.  6 Use  of  Commercially  Available  Hardware 

SofTech  has  configured  the  system  using  commercially  available 
hardware  in  order  to  avoid  speculating  on  hardware  developments  that 
may,  or  may  not,  occur.  However,  hardware  developments  are  likely 
to  occur  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  could  significantly  increase 
the  capabilities  of  the  system  while  reducing  the  costs. 


*This  report  was  completed  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
PDP  11/70  (Section  9). 
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Section  5 

TUTOR  LESSON  STRUCTURE 


The  PLATO  System  design  depends  heavily  on  the  access  and 
transfer  rate  characteristics  of  the  electronic  swapping  memory  (Extended 
Core  Storage  or  ECS)  available  on  the  CDC  CYBER  series.  The  PLATO 
memory  management  strategy,  which  involves  moving  units  of  a TUTOR 
lesson  into  central  memory  for  execution  as  they  are  referenced,  is 
feasible  if  a unit  can  be  obtained  from  ECS  and  made  ready  for  execution 
in  only  a few  microseconds.  The  transfer  rate  from  ECS  to  central  mem- 
ory is  approximately  ten  million  60-bit  words  per  second.  All  data  that 
might  conceivably  be  used  by  a lesson  is  transferred  to  central  memory 
before  lesson  execution  begins. 


The  strategy  used  for  manipulating  program  and  date  will  be  sub- 
stantially different  when  disk  or  drum  swapping  memory  is  used.  Such 
memories  are  two  orders  of  magnitude  slower  in  transfer  rale  than  ECS 
and  three  to  four  orders  of  magnitude  slower  in  access  time.  The  follow- 
ing table  compares  the  highest  performance  fixed-head  disk  for  the 
PDP-11  with  CDC  Extended  Core  Storage. 

DEC  RJS04 

CDC  ECS  Fixed  Head  Disk 

Access  Time 

(microseconds)  5 9000  (average) 

Transfer  Rate  , 

(bits/second)  600x10°  4x10° 


If  all  of  the  programs  required  to  execute  TUTOR  lessons,  as 
well  as  the  lessons  and  data  required  to  nandle  each  student,  could  be 
kept  in  the  core  memory  of  the  PDP-11  while  a terminal  interaction  was 
being  processed,  the  access  and  transfer  rate  limitations  of  the  fixed-head 
disk  would  not  be  important.  Since  the  cost  of  this  approach  is  exorbitant 
and  not  technically  feasible  with  commercially  available  hardware,  the 
design  of  the  PDP-11  based  system  will  be  successful  only  if  it  can  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  amount  of  information  transferred  in  the  PLATO 
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system  between  central  memory  and  secondary  storage.  The  critical 
resources  in  the  PDP-11  system  are  core  storage  and  traffic 
between  central  memory  and  the  fixed  head  disk;  a more  detailed  analysis 
in  Section  6 shows  that  a PDP-11/45  CPU  will  be  significantly  under- 
utilized at  the  time  when  the  other  system  resources  are  fully  utilized. 
SofTech,  with  extensive  assistance  from  the  PLATO  Systems  Group,  has 
analyzed  the  use  of  TUTOR  lessons  and  data  in  the  PLATO  system  and 
has  developed  the  strategies  described  later  in  this  section  for  executing 
TUTOR  lessons  on  a system  without  electronic  swapping  memory. 

5.  1 Properties  of  TUTOR  Lessons 


j 


A brief  review  of  the  organization  of  a TUTOR  lesson  is  useful 
for  understanding  the  implications  of  the  strategies  to  be  subsequently 
described.  A TUTOR  lesson  typically  consists  of  several  main  units, 
i.  e.  , a main  unit  sequence  (MUS),  which  can  call  upon  attached  units, 
as  shown  in  Exhibit  5.  1.  Execution  of  a lesson  begins  with  a specified 
main  unit,  and  control  will  be  transferred  upon  the  completion  of  that 
main  unit  to  another  mainunit,  usually  selected  as  the  result  of  evaluating 
a conditional  expression.  Control  will  never  return  to  the  main  unit  just 
completed  unless  an  explicit  transfer  is  made  to  it.  The  use  of  an  attached 
unit  is  similar  to  a subroutine  call  and  control  will  return  to  the  main  unit 
which  invoked  the  attached  unit.  Arguments  can  be  passed  to  an  attached 
unit  but  not  between  main  units. 

A lesson  may  consist  of  up  to  seven  main  unit  sequences,  one 
of  which  is  initially  executed  when  the  lesson  is  started.  The  other  six 
main  units  or  auxiliary  main  unit  sequences  (AMUS)  are  involved  via  one 
of  six  function  keys  or  by  a TUTOR  command.  Control  returns  to  the 
main  unit  executing  when  the  first  new  sequence  was  invoked  unless 
another  main  unit  is  explicitly  specified.  Such  optional  sequences  allow 
"help"  material  to  be  developed  which  the  student  can  request  by  pressing 
the  HELP  function  key.  Such  sequences  can  also  be  used  to  provide 
review  material,  a desk  calculator,  a dictionary  of  terms,  tables  of  data, 
or  any  type  of  material  that  is  related  to  the  lesson  being  studied  but 
which  the  author  does  not  require  all  students  to  study.  The  use  of  a help 
sequence  and  a desk  calculator  is  illustrated  in  Exhibit  5.  2;  note  that  one 
unit  is  attached  from  both  the  MUS  and  an  AMUS. 
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Four  points  about  the  structure  of  a TUTOR  lesson  are  important 
in  designing  a strategy  for  accessing  units  during  the  execution  of  a lesson. 

1.  A TUTOR  lesson,  including  both  the  MUS  and  all  AMUS, 
is  a single  compilation  unit  and  the  lesson  structure  is 
completely  specified  at  compile  time. 

2.  All  references  from  one  unit  to  another  unit  appear 
explicitly  in  the  program  text.  The  language  does  not 
allow  implicit  references  via  label  or  procedure  vari- 
ables. 

3.  Main  units  divide  the  lesson  into  segments  that  are 
quite  independent  of  other  segments,  since  arguments 
cannot  be  passed  between  main  units  and  since  control 
does  not  automatic  lly  return  to  the  invoking  main  unit. 

A significant  fraction  of  main  units  do  not  use  a condi- 
tional branch  to  select  the  next  main  unit  executed  and, 
therefore,  the  flow  to  the  next  main  unit  is  sequential. 

4.  Transfer  from  the  MUS  to  an  AMUS  takes  place  infrequently 
and  constitutes  a natural  "break"  in  the  flow  of  the 
lesson.  However  as  much  as  half  of  the  lesson  material 
may  be  found  in  these  subsidiary  sequences. 

5.  2 Strategy  for  Accessing  TUTOR  Lessons 


The  PLATO  memory  management  system  is  quite  simple  and 
relies  upon  the  low  access  time  and  high  transfer  rate  of  ECS  memory. 

The  system  loads  all  units  of  a lesson  into  ECS  from  disk  when  the 
lesson  is  first  accessed.  A central  memory  buffer  contains  the  most 
recently  used  units  at  all  times  and,  if  a referenced  unit  is  not  in  this 
buffer,  it  replaces  one  or  more  units  in  buffers.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  predict  what  units  will  be  needed  in  order  to  load  them  in  advance 
of  being  referenced. 

On  the  PDP-11  system,  with  its  much  longer  disk  access  time 
and  slower  transfer  rate,  more  units  must  be  accessed  and  loaded  with 
one  disk  transfer  and  these  units  should  have  a high  probability  of  being 
executed.  If  adequate  core  storage  were  available,  one  strategy  would 
be  to  load  all  the  units  in  the  lesson  the  student  was  executing;  only  one 
disk  accass  would  be  required  to  obtain  all  the  material.  However,  the 
transfer  would  be  lengthy  since  the  equivalent  of  3,  000-4,  000  60-bit  words, 
the  average  length  of  a TUTOR  lesson  on  the  CYBER,  would  be  trans- 
ferred. 
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Exhibit  5.  1 


BASIC  STRUCTURE  OF  A TUTOR  LESSON 


START 


Since  a significant  fraction  of  the  lesson  consists  of  auxiliary  main 
units,  which  are  seldom  invoked,  an  alternative  strategy  is  to  store  the 
lesson  on  disk  in  the  form  of  segments,  one  for  the  MUS  and  one  for 
each  AMUS;  this  division  is  illustrated  in  Exhibit  5.  3.  When  a main  unit 
in  a different  sequence  is  invoked,  the  segment  containing  all  units  in 
that  sequence  would  be  loaded;  units  attached  in  several  main  unit 
sequences  will  be  duplicated  in  each  segment.  This  strategy  requires 
one  disk  access  for  every  segment  loaded,  but  the  amount  of  information 
transferred  and  the  amount  of  core  storage  required  is  less  than  if  the 
entire  lesson  were  to  be  loaded.  If  the  amount  of  central  memory  space 
is  not  adequate  for  executing  a segment  representing  a complete  main 
unit  sequence,  the  segment  would  contain  one  or  more  main  units  plus 
all  the  units  it  attaches  as  shown  in  Exhibit  5.4.  Units  referenced  in 
more  than  one  segment  will  be  duplicated  so  that  as  few  references  as 
possible  are  made  to  units  in  other  segments. 

The  following  strategy  for  loading  and  executing  TUTOR  lessons 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  structure  of  a TUTOR  lesson  to  reduce  the 
number  of  disk  accesses  and  to  execute  the  lesson  using  less  central 
memory  space  than  would  be  required  by  the  entire  lesson. 

1.  Compile  each  TUTOR  unit  into  a machine -readable 
format  that  will  allow  the  Segment  Builder  to 
combine  it  with  other  units  to  create  segments. 

TUTOR  programs  will  not  be  recompiled  each 
time  the  lesson  is  used,  as  has  been  the  strategy 
at  PLATO. 

2.  Determine  the  central  memory  space  allocated 
for  executing  TUTOR  lesson  material  for  an 
individual  student.  The  space  allocation  must 
be  known  at  the  time  Step  3 below  is  performed. 

3.  Combine  the  units  of  a main  unit  sequence  to 
produce  the  largest  possible  segment  which  will 
fit  within  the  available  central  memory  space. 

The  segment  must  contain  all  units  attached  by 
any  one  of  the  main  units. 

4.  If  one  main  unit  and  all  its  attached  units  requires 
more  space  than  is  allocated  for  TUTOR  lesson 
material,  the  main  unit  must  be  subdivided  by  the 
lesson  author  into  two  or  more  main  units.  Each 
of  the  new  main  units  and  its  attached  units  must 
fit  in  the  central  memory  allocation. 
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The  strategy  outlined  above  divides  the  lesson  mto  sections,  each  of 
which  will  fit  into  the  available  central  memory  space,  in  a manner  that 
reduces  the  probability  that  when  a unit  is  referenced  it  is  not  in  central 
memo  ry. 

The  segments  and  blocks  stored  on  disk  can  be  loaded  with  one 
disk  access  and  disk  transfer.  A Lesson  Description  Table  is  built  by 
che  Segment  Builder  and  contains: 

1.  An  entry  which  will  be  used  to  associate  each  segment 
name  with  the  disk  location  where  it  is  stored. 

2.  An  entry  associating  the  name  of  each  main  unit 
referenced  from  a unit  in  another  segment  with  the 
segment  and  the  position  within  the  segment  where 
that  unit  is  located. 

3.  A description  of  whether  the  segment  uses  any  of 
the  COMMON  and/or  extra  storage  data  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  lesson  (see  Section  5.  3). 

4.  The  disk  location  of  COMMON,  extra  storage  and 
vocabulary  data,  and  Charset  and  Micro  tables  used 
by  the  lesson. 

The  Lesson  Description  Table  must  be  in  central  memory  throughout 
lesson  execution,  since  it  will  be  used  to  load  all  segments  and  data  from 
swapping  memory  and  to  handle  all  transfers  from  main  units  in  one 
segment  to  those  in  another  segment. 

5.3  Strategy  for  Accessing  TUTOR  Data 

The  TUTOR  data  required  to  process  a student  interaction  can 
require  considerably  more  central  memory  space  than  the  TUTOR 
lesson  material.  As  Section  2.  2 indicates,  more  than  4000  60  bit 
words  of  data  may  be  required  to  handle  an  interaction  which  typically 
executes  only  200  words  of  lesson  material.  However,  many  interactions 
will  actually  use  only  a small  portion  of  the  data  which  is  potentially 
accessible.  Therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  unnecessary  disk  accesses 
and  disk  transfers,  only  data  which  is  expected  to  be  used  in  processing 
the  interaction  should  be  loaded  from  swapping  storage. 

The  following  strategy  for  managing  TUTOR  data  on  the  PDP-11 
assumes  that  the  lesson  material  will  be  stored  on  disk  as  segments, 
in  the  manner  described  in  Section  5.  2: 
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Exhibit  5.  4 


DIVISION  OF  A LESSON  INTO  SIX  SEGMENTS 


SEGMENT  2 


SEGMENT  6 


SEGMENT  4 


SEGMENT  5 


DESK  CALCULATOR 
AUXILIARY 
MAIN  I NH 
SEQUENCE 


1.  TUTOR  student  variables  for  each  active  terminal 
are  kept  in  central  memory  at  all  times  and  written 
to  long-term  disk  storage  only  when  the  student 
terminates  his  use  of  the  system. 

2.  Terminal /status  data  for  each  active  terminal  is 
kept  in  central  memory  at  all  times. 

3.  COMMON  data  and/o r extra  storage  data  will  be  trans  - 
ferred  into  central  memory  from  swapping  storage 
when  a segment  is  loaded  if  the  lesson  material  being 
loaded  references  the  Common  data  and/or  extra 
storage  data. 

4.  COMMON  data  and  extra  storage  data  will  be  written 
back  to  swapping  storage  when  the  processing  of  an 
interaction  is  complete  only  if  one  or  more  data 
values  were  altered  while  executing  the  lesson 
material.  COMMON  data  is  written  back  to  long-term 
disk  storage  from  swapping  storage  when  no  active 
terminals  are  running  the  lessons  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

Two  copies  of  a lesson  COMMON  cannot  be  in  central  memory  at 
the  same  time.  COMMON  data  is  a shared  resource  that  provides  for 
sharing  lesson  data  among  all  terminals  using  that  lesson.  Access  to 
the  data  in  swapping  storage  must  not  be  allowed  if  a copy  is  already  in 
central  memory  since  the  central  memory  version  may  have  been  updated, 
but  the  updated  copy  has  not  been  returned  to  swapping  storage. 

5.  A vocabulary  for  response  analysis  will  be  loaded 
from  swapping  memory  into  central  memory  at 
the  time  it  is  needed. 

6.  A micro  table  for  key  echoing  must  be  kept  in 
central  memory  at  all  times,  since  the  response 
time  required  for  key  echoing  will  not  permit  a 
disk  access  and  transfer  upon  demand. 

The  estimated  size  of  each  of  these  TUTOR  data  types  is  pro- 
vided below  as  well  as  a description  of  how  the  strategy  outlined  above 
might  be  implemented. 


1.  TUTOR  student  variables  (600  PDP-11  words  --  150 

60  bit  values)  will,  with  high  probability,  be  referenced 
in  every  segment.  They  must  be  preserved  in  long 
term  storage  between  student  sessions. 

2.  Terminal  and  lesson  status  data  (approximately 

500  PDP-11  words,  which  will  provide,  in  a densely 
packed  form,  the  same  information  as  is  stored  in 
250  60-bit  PLATO  words)  must  be  available  through- 
out a student  session,  but  only  a small  fraction  of 
the  data  needs  to  be  saved  between  student  sessions. 

It  will  be  used  in  every  segment. 

3.  COMMON  data  (up  to  6000  PDP-11  words  — 1500 
60  bit  values)  will  be  resident  on  swapping  memory 
while  one  or  more  terminals  is  using  a lesson  and 
will  be  loaded  into  central  memory  only  while 
processing  those  segments  where  it  is  referenced. 

The  compiler  output  must  indicate,  for  each  unit, 
whether  it  references  COMMON  so  that  the  Lesson 
DescripLon  Table  will  reflect  whether  any  unit  in  a 
segment  references  COMMON.  If  one  or  more 
units  in  a segment  use  COMMON,  the  COMMON  data 
will  be  loaded  when  the  segment  is  loaded.  The 
interpreter  will  mark  the  COMMON  data  as  modified 

if  one  or  more  values  are  altered,  so  that  the  modified 
values  willbewritten  to  disk  for  use  when  the  next 
interaction  is  processed.  If  the  author  so  specifies, 

COMMON  ,j.ta  must  be  saved  between  uses  of  the 
lesson. 

4.  Extra  Storage  (up  to  6000  PDP-11  words  - 1500  60- 
bit  words)  will  be  treated  in  a manner  very  similar  to 
COMMON  data.  However,  this  type  of  data  is  not 
saved  between  uses  of  the  lesson. 

Less  than  25  percent  of  all  existing  TUTOR  lessons  use  COMMON  data 
and  only  a very  small  percentage  use  extra  storage.  There  is  a PLATO 
restriction  that  the  total  of  COMMON  and  extra  storage  can  not  exceed 
1500  60-bit  words,  or  6000  PDP-11  words.  In  nearly  all  lessons,  the 
total  size  of  COMMON  and  extra  storage  data  that  must  be  simultaneously 
resident  in  main  memory  is  less  than  1000  60-bit  words.  Therefore,  if 
desirable,  a lower  threshold  than  a total  of  1500  60-bit  words  could  be 
established  for  the  PDP-11  based  system. 

5.  Vocabularies  for  response  analysis  (up  to  about  10,000 

PDP- 11  words  --  2,000  - 3,  000  60-bit  words)  can  be 
loaded  into  central  memory  only  when  they  are  needed  to 
judge  a response.  Responses  of  sufficient  complexity  to 
require  a vocabularly  for  judging  v/ill  be  input  to  the 
system  at  a^jyery  slow  rate,  perhaps  one  response  every 
few  minutes  per  terminal  and  a slight  delay  while  the 
response  is  being  judged  will  not  upset  the  flow  of  the 
lesson.  “■ 
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6.  Micro  tables  for  key  echoing  (up  to  1280  PDP-11  words 
or  256  60-bit  words)  must  be  kept  in  centra)  memory  at 
all  times  in  order  to  perform  key  echoing  without  a 
delay  which  will  make  touch  typing  difficult. 

A small  amount  of  other  data,  (e,  g,  , Charset  tables  for  loading  a new 
character  set  into  the  PLATO  terminal ) can  be  associated  with  a lesson 
but,  if  included,  this  data  is  not  accessed  frequently  nor  required  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  This  type  of  additional  data  is  not  important  for 
deriving  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  central  memory  space  required 
per  terminal  executing  a TUTOR  lesson  or  the  volume  of  information 
which  must  be  transferred  from  disk  storage  to  central  memory. 

The  resulting  central  memory  requirements  for  executing  a 
TUTOR  lesson  when  the  maximum  amount  of  data  allowed  is  being  used 
would  appear  to  be: 

Student  Variables  and  Terminal/ 

Status  Data  1100  words 

COMMON  Data  and  Extra 

Storage  Data  < 6000  words 

Vocabulary  Data  10000  words 

Micro  Table  1280  words 

18380  DDP-11  words 

Vocabulary  data  is  required  only  while  evaluating  a response, 
and  little,  if  any,  of  the  other  lesson  data  is  required  during  that  proces 
Therefore,  one  approach  to  reducing  the  amount  of  data  in  central  memo 
assuming  the  PDP-11  will  perform  multi-programming,  is  for  the  res- 
ponse analyzer  program  to  operate  using  a queue  of  requests  from  a 
TUTOR  lesson.  Each  request  would  specify  the  student  response  to  be 
evaluated  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  vocabulary  data  to  be  used  for  the 
evaluation.  Since  response  evaluation  is  a very  rapid  process  when  the 
algorithms  (7)  developed  by  Tenczar  are  used,  queuing  the  requests  for 
processing  should  not  introduce  a delay  that  is  annoying  to  the  student. 
Since  a binary  search  of  the  vocabulary  data  is  performed  in  the  respons 
analysis  algorithm  the  amount  of  data  to  be  loaded  can  be  halved  at 
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(he  expense  of  one  additional  disk  access.  Therefore,  all  subsequent 
central  memory  estimates  will  assume  a 5,  000  word  buffer  will  be 
requi  red. 

If  the  above  approach  is  adopted,  the  data  per  lesson  being 
executed  in  central  memory  can  be  reduced  to  a maximum  of  approximately 
8500  PDP-11  words,  as  long  as  one  buffer  of  5,000  words  exists  as 
part  of  the  response  evaluation  program.  Since  most  lessons  will  require 
much  less  than  8500  words  of  data,  10,000  PDP-11  words  appear  adequate 
for  containing  both  the  TUTOR  lesson  material  and  the  associated  data. 

If  the  maximum  amount  of  data  is  being  used,  only  a small  amount  of 
lesson  material  will  be  in  central  memory  and  system  response  will 
suffer  if  frequent  references  are  made  to  main  units  outside  the  segment 
currently  loaded.  However,  for  the  majority  of  lessons  which  will  require 
only  1100  words  of  data  (student  variables  and  terminal  status  data)  a 
large  fraction  of  the  lesson  material  will  be  able  to  be  loaded  into 
central  memory. 

5.  4 Strategy  for  Interpreter  Implementation 

The  PLATO  TUTOR  interpreter  is  a large  program  requiring 
approximately  12,000  60  bit  words,  which  is  not  unexpected  since  the 
author  subset  of  TUTOR  contains  approximately  200  commands.  The 
PDP-11  based  system  will  be  unfeasible  if  the  entire  interpreter  must 
be  core  resident.  As  indicated  in  Appendix  B,  SofTech  estimates  that 
a CDC  60-bit  instruction  is  roughly  equivalent  to  5 to  6 PDP-11  1 6 -bit 
instructions,  assuming  the  CDC  code  is  written  in  tight  assembly  lang- 
uage and  the  PDP-11  code  is  developed  using  a high-level  systems  im- 
plementation language  with  an  optimizing  compiler.  On  this  basis, 

72,000  PDP-11  words  would  be  required  to  store  the  interpreter,  but 
the  maximum  core  configuration  supported  on  a PDP-11  / 4 5 is  124,000 
words. 


Since  few,  if  any,  lessons  use  more  than  half  of  the  TUTOR 
commands,  a significant  fraction  of  the  code  in  the  interpreter  is  not 
used  while  running  a lesson  and  an  even  smaller  fraction  would  be  used 
to  process  a segment.  Statistics  gathered  on  the  PLATO  system  show 
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that  78  percent  of  the  interpreter  execution  time  is  spent  in  ten  percent 
of  the  commands  (20  commands).  The  central  memory  required  to 
execute  these  particular  20  commands  is  about  1500  60-bit  words  of 
command  execution  code,  plus  about  2,000  60-bit  words  for  the  overall 
framework  of  the  TUTOR  interpreter.  Each  lesson  has  its  own  set  of 
commands  and  needs  only  a fraction  of  the  10,  000  60 -bit  words  of  command 
execution  code  as  indicated  by  the  few  typical  lessons  listed  below: 


Subiect  Area 
First-year  Physics 

Commands 

Used 

Lengrn  of  Command 
Execution  Code 
(60-bit  words) 

79 

7053 

First-year  Chemistry 

54 

5165 

Second -year  Chemistry 

47 

5201 

First-year  Russian 

54 

3401 

The  strategy  selected  for  the  PDP-11 

system  is  to  keep  core 

resident  the  framework  of  the  TUTOR  interpreter  plus  the  code  required 
to  execute  the  20  most  frequently  executed  commands.  All  other  command 
execution  code  required  to  process  the  commands  used  by  a segment 
could  be  stored  on  swapping  memory  as  part  of  the  segment.  This 
approach  allows  both  the  TUTOR  lesson  material  and  the  command 
execution  code  for  infrequently  used  commands  to  be  obtained  from 
swapping  memory  with  one  disk  access  and  transfer. 

The  above  approach  has  the  disadvantage  that  since  a few  in- 
frequently used  commands  require  a significant  amount  of  code,  this 
code  will  unnecessarily  be  duplicated  in  swapping  memory.  Some  of 
these  commands  are: 

Command 

Graph  Plotting  Package 

Setup  new  character  set 

Run-time  Arithmetic  Expression 

Compiler 

Student  Data  Logging 
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Approximate  Size 
(60-bit  words) 

1200 

250 

2000 

400 


A small  delay  in  executing  these  commands  is  acceptable  since  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  included  within  the  highly  interactive  parts  of  a lesson. 
Therefore,  loading  the  command  execution  code  for  these  commands 
upon  demand  is  a feasible  alternative  should  the  amount  of  code  dupli- 
cation in  swapping  memory  be  excessive.  In  Section  7 the  central  memory 
requirements  for  command  execution  code  are  discussed  in  more  detail. 

The  strategies  described  in  this  section  will  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  transfers  from  swapping  memory  and  will,  in  SofTech's 
opinion,  make  it  feasible  to  develop  a highly  interactive  system  using  a 
high  speed  disk  for  swapping  memory,  rather  than  the  electronic  swapping 
memory  that  is  basic  to  the  design  of  the  PLATO  system. 


Section  6 


SYSTEMS  ARCHITECTURE 


In  this  section  the  following  key  design  issues  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  PDP-11 -based  TUTOR  system  are  discussed: 

1.  What  important  limitations  does  the  use  of 
the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  RSX-11D 
operating  system  place  on  the  design? 

2.  What  are  the  most  critical  system  resources, 

and  is  there  an  approach  to  effectively  utilizing  these 
resources  that  will  guarantee  the  system's  feasibility? 

3.  How  should  the  system  handle  highly  interactive 
lessons  (i.  e.  those  lessons  that  involve  real-time 
interaction  with  animated  displays  or  the  execution 
of  lesson  material  during  key  echoing)? 

4.  What  problems  are  introduced  if  the  system  is 
required  to  support  services  other  than  the  pre- 
sentation of  TUTOR  lessons  (i.  e.  , development 
of  TUTOR  lessons  or  the  execution  of  programs 
for  Computer  Managed  Instruction)? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  discussed  in  the  following 
subsections  but, in  summary, the  study  showed  that: 

1.  RSX-11D.  the  DEC  operating  system  designed  for 
real-time  applications,  significantly  complicates  the 
management  of  core  memory,  but  provides  the 
efficient  multiprogramming  facilities  required  to 
implement  the  system, 

2.  The  most  critical  resources  are  the  system  facilities 
required  to  support  the  transfer  of  information  to  and 
from  swapping  memory.  The  criticality  of  these 
resources  depends  on  the  amount  of  central  memory 
which  is  available  on  the  PDP-11. 

3.  Only  one  terminal  at  a time  will  be  able  to  run  a 
portion  of  a lesson  requiring  real-time  interaction 
with  animated  displays  or  the  execution  of  lesson 
material  during  key-echoing.  The  author  will  be 
required  to  specify  the  relevant  part  of  the  lesson 
by  enclosing  it  within  directives  which  will  be  added 
to  the  PDP-11  version  of  the  TUTOR  language. 

4.  Services  other  than  lesson  presentation,  such  as  execu- 
ting programs  for  comprutrr -managed  instruction,  will  be 
supported,  but  when  they  are  in  use  the  number  of  ter- 
minals executing  TUTOR  lessons  will  be  significantly 
reduced. 


The  system  design  did  not  reveal  any  reasons  why  the  PDP-11  based 
system  was  technically  infeasible.  The  study  indicates  .however , that 
the  hardware  investment  required  will  be  larger  than  originally  antici- 
pated if  the  system  is  to  support  24-32  active  terminals.  The  proposed 
hardware  configuration  is  described  in  detail  in  Gection  7.  3. 

6.  1 Key  PDP-11  Hardware  Characteristics 

Some  characteristics  of  the  PDP-11  series  of  computers  are  of 
particular  importance  to  this  project  and  are  summarized  in  this  sub- 
section; a more  comprehensive  description  is  provided  in  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corporation  documentation  (8,9).  The  PDP  11/45  is  the  basis  of  this 
design  since  it  is  the  only  member  of  the  PDP-11  line  which  is  available 
with  a processor  that  supports  operations  on  both  64-bit  floating  values 
and  32-bit  integer  values.  The  only  other  alternative  is  using  an  11/40, 
which  will  require  software  simulation  of  64-bit  floating  point  arith- 
metic using  the  hardware -supported  32-bit  floating  point  operations,  and 
software  simulation  of  some  32-bit  integer  operations.  The  difference 
in  cost  between  the  two  processors  is  less  than  $12,  000  and  in- 
creased software  costs  associated  with  using  the  less  capable  hardware 
facilities  will  be  at  least  as  much  as  the  difference.  Therefore,  the 
PDP  11/45  has  been  selected  for  use  in  the  system.  At  the  time  ;his 
report  was  being  prepared  the  PDP  11/70  had  not  been  officially  announced 
and  a full  description  of  its  capabilities  were  not  available. 

A comparison  of  speed  of  the  PDP  11/45  versus  the  PLATO 
CDC  CYBER  73  using  hand  comparisons  based  on  published  instruction 
timings  is  provided  in  Appendix  B.  The  resu'ts  indicate  that  the  11/45 
is  approximately  3-5  times  slower  than  the  CYBER  73.  Therefore, 
the  11/45  snould  not  be  CPU  bound  when  delivering  lessons  to  20-30 
terminals  since  a one  processor  CYBER  73  would  be  capable  of 
delivering  lessons  to  well  over  150  active  terminals  if  no  authoring  of 
new  lessons  is  simultaneously  taking  place. 

Up  to  124  thousand  (124K)  16-bit  words  of  memory  can  be  attached 
to  an  11/45  if  the  Memory  Management  Unit  (MMU)  is  included,  which 
enables  more  than  32K  words  to  be  addressed.  Up  to  64K  words  can  be 
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addressed  with  the  MMU  at  one  time,  of  which  32K  words  is  instruction 
space  and  32K  words  is  data  space,  which  cannot  be  used  for  execution. 

The  instruction  (or  data)  space  need  not  consist  of  32K  words  of  con- 
tiguous physical  memory  but  can  represent  a 32K  word  virtual  memory 
consisting  of  eight  4K  word  pages.  The  mapping  between  virtual  and 
physical  memory  is  done  using  eight  Page  Address  Registers  for  the 
instruction  soace  and  eight  registers  for  the  data  space.  The  length 
of  a page  can  be  set  to  less  than  4K  words  via  a Page  Description  Reg- 
ister, but  when  a shorter  length  is  given,  the  physical  memory  locations 
within  the  4K  word  page  but  beyond  the  bound  specified  are  not  accessible. 
Therefore, at  any  time  not  more  than  32  K words  of  instructions  and  32K 
words  of  data  can  be  referenced,  and  each  64K  virtual  memory  cannot 
be  divided  into  more  than  sixteen  blocks  of  physical  memory.  Some  of 
the  limitations  of  this  virtual  memory  approach  will  become  more  ob- 
vious when  the  organization  of  memory  under  the  PSX-11D  operating  sys- 
tem is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  7.  2. 

A variety  of  disk  storage  devices  for  the  PDP-11  are  available 
ranging  from  a high  pe rformance  fixed  head  disk  to  a la  -go  capacity  disk 
storage  system  with  features  similar  to  those  of  an  IBM  3330  model.  The 
following  arc  the  char  sties  of  the  models  most  relevant  to  this  study: 


Capacity 

Average 

Access 

Transfer 

Rate 

Model 

(xlO  words) 

(milliseconds) 

(psec/word) 

RJS04  (fixed  head) 

. 5/disk 

9 

4 

RJP04 

(similar  to  IBM  3330) 

44/drive 

36 

2.  5 

The  RJS04  fixed  head  disk  is  the  logical  choice  for  the  swapping  device 
which  will  hold  all  lesson  material  and  data  for  active  students.  The 
RJP04for  the  equivalent  supplied  by  an  independent  peripheral  manu- 
facturer) would  provide  the  capacity  needed  for  the  long-term  storage 
of  lessons  and  student  data. 

A two  processor  PDP-11  system  may  be  developed  using  either 
a UNIBUS  Link  or  a UNIBUS  Window.  The  UNIBUS  Link  allows  memory- 
to-memory  transfers  through  the  UNIBUS  of  one  system  to  the  UNIBUS 
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of  the  other  system.  The  UNIBUS  Window  allows  one  processor  to 
access  the  other's  memory  address  space  as  if  that  address  space 
were  part  of  its  own  address  space.  The  location  in  the  originator's 
address  space  is  fixed,  but  the  address  in  the  target's  memory  can 
be  relocated  over  the  entire  address  space, 

6.  2 Key  RSX-11D  Operating  System  Characteristics 

RSX-11D  is  a multi-tasking  operating  system  for  the  PDP  11/45 
which  has  been  designed  to  support  real-time  applications  (10,  11)  and 
is  the  only  DEC  - supported  operating  system  suitable  for  developing 
an  interactive  system  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  PLATO. 

Work  is  performed  under  RSX-11D  by  scheduling  tasks,  which 
may  have  differing  priorities,  to  execute  in  defined  areas  of  memory 
called  partitions.  A task  is  the  basic  RSX-11D  program  unit,  and  a 
program  consists  of  one  or  more  tasks.  A task  can  execute  by  itself 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  tasks  or  other  partitions.  The  time  for 
RSX-11D  to  switch  from  one  task  to  another,  if  both  are  resident  in 
memory,  is  approximately  1.  5 milliseconds. 

The  environment  in  which  a task  executes  is  a virtual  PDP  11/45 
having  32K  words  of  virtual  address  space  which  can  contain  both 
instructions  or  data.  The  concept  of  a 32K  instruction  space  and  a 32K 
data  space  is  not  currently  supported  by  RSX-  11D.  Each  4K  word  block 
is  addressed  via  one  of  the  eight  Page  Address  Registers  (PAR).  The 
virtual  memory  of  a task  can  be  protected  by  the  hardware  f*  om  other 
tasks  executing  in  the  system  since  the  task's  memory  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed via  the  PAR'S  for  the  task.  The  virtual  address  spaces  of  two 
(or  more)  tasks  can  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  same  physical  memory 
space  to  allow  the  use  of  shared  libraries  and  to  provide  for  a data  space 
(the  Common  Area)  to  be  used  for  intertask  communications. 

Partitions  contain  executing  tasks  and  tasks  that  are  permanently 
resident  in  memory  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  executing. 

All  memory,  except  that  required  for  the  KSX-11D  Executive  and  system 
subroutines  (approximately  24K  words)  is  part  of  some  partition.  At 
system-generation  time  the  size  of  each  partition  is  fixed  (<  32K  words) 
as  well  as  whether  the  partition  is  user -controlled  or  system-controlled . 
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A user -controlled  partition  can  contain  one  task  at  a time  and  would 
usually  contain  a resident  real-time  task.  A system-controlled  par- 
tition can  contain  one  or  more  tasks  at  a time  with  the  number  depend- 
ing upon  whether  there  is  a large -enough,  physically  contiguous  area 
of  memory  remaining  within  the  partition  for  the  additional  task  to  be 
loaded.  Tasks  are  not  moved  in  memory  to  make  room  for  additional 
tasks.  A task  can  be  fixed  in  core  memory  so  that  it  is  never  swapped 
out  to  make  room  for  a higher  priority  task.  A task,  such  as  the  TUTOR 
compiler,  can  be  made  "checkpointable"  so  that  when  a higher  priority 
task  requests  the  partition,  the  executing  task  can  be  pre-empted,  swapped 
out  to  disk,  and  later  swapped  in  and  restored  to  execution  at  the  point 
where  it  was  previously  pre-empted.  Since  an  RSX-11D  task  is  con- 
tiguous in  physical  memory,  and  its  checkpoint  disk  area  is  established 
at  system  generation  time,  the  task  can  be  swapped  with  a single  seek 
and  write,  which  minimized  the  initiation  delay  of  the  pre-empting  task. 

A task  may  be  composed  of  an  overlay  structure  consisting  of 
a root  segment  and  a number  of  branch  segments.  The  tree  structure 
overlay  scheme  supports  both  the  loading  of  segments  when  requested 
and  the  automatic  loading  of  segments  when  a transfer  of  control  is  made 
to  an  entry  point  in  a segment  which  is  not  in  core.  An  overlay  segment 
can  be  brought  into  core  with  a single  disk  access. 

A key  aspect  during  system  design  was  to  decide  how  to  use  the 
facilities  provided  by  RSX-11D  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Therefore, 
the  design  effort  involved  dividing  the  job  of  presenting  a TUTOR  lesson 
into  several  cooperating  and  communicating  RSX-11D  tasks. 


Critical  System  Resources 


The  heavy  dependence  in  the  design  of  the  PLATO  System  on 
electronic  swapping  memory  {ECS  memory)  implies  that  unsatisfactory 
performance  would  result  if  disk  memory  was  substituted  for  ECS 
memory.  Although  such  a problem  is  unavoidable  if  the  PLATO  strategy 
is  adopted  for  transferring  data  between  main  memory  and  secondary 
storage,  the  strategies  described  in  Section  5 were  designed  to  reduce 
the  disk  usage  to  a tolerable  level.  In  this  section  a detailed  estimate 
is  providec  of  the  expected  disk  usage  if  these  strategies  are  used. 

The  average  number  of  disk  accesses  and  the  disk  transfer  time 
required  to  process  a student  interaction  can  be  estimated  using  Exhibit 
6.  1.  The  following  data  is  assumed  to  be  kept  in  core  at  all  times: 

a)  TUTOR  student  data  and  terminal/lesson  status  data 

b)  Lesson  Description  Table 

The  Lesson  Description  Table  is  assumed  to  contain  all  the  information 
needed  to  read  a segment  or  other  data  without  first  reading  any  type  of 
file  directory  from  swapping  memory. 

The  estimate  in  Exhibit  6.  1 of  the  lesson  length  of  2000  words 
per  segment  indicates  that  a typical  lesson  would  be  divided  into  at  least 
8-12  segments  assuming  some  frequently  used  units  will  have  to  be  copied 
into  several  segments.  This  size  segment  should,  in  most  lessons,  in- 
clude more  than  one  main  unit  and,  therefore,  the  probability  of  needing 
a second  (or  third)  segment  should  be  quite  low. 

The  size  of  the  command  execution  code  to  be  loaded  as  part  of 
a segment  is  the  biggest  unknown  and  was  estimated  using  the  PLATO 
data  that  4000  60 -bit  words  (20,  000-24,  000  PDP-11  words)  of  command 
execution  code  is  typically  required,  in  addition  to  the  1500  60 -bit  words 
for  the  20  most  frequently  used  commands.  7,  500  - 9,  000  PDP-11  words 
of  the  command  execution  code  is  assumed  to  be  loaded  only  upon  demand, 
thereby  leaving  12,  500  - 15,  000  PDP-11  words  to  be  divided  among  the 
8-12  segments.  Some  duplication  of  command  execution  code  will  occur 
in  each  segment.  The  estimate  of  3,  000  PDP-11  words  of  command  exe- 
cution code  per  segment,  therefore,  appears  conservative. 
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Exhibit  6.  1 


ESTIMATES  OF  INFORMATION  TO  BE  TRANSFERRED 
BETWEEN  CENTRAL  MEMORY  AND  SWAPPING  MEMORY 

PER  INTERACTION 


5 

Reason  for  Disk  Access 

Words  to 
Transfer 

Probability 
Required 
per  Interaction 

Load  segment  containing: 

TUTOR  lesson  material 
Command  execution  code 

200ol 

3000 

5000 

100% 

* 

Load  Second  Segment 

5000 

50% 

Load  Third  Segment 

5000 

20% 

l 

Load  Common  Data 

3000 

25% 

I 

Load  Extra  Storage  Data 

3000 

10% 

• 

Load  Vocabulary  Data 

6000 

20% 

m 

Load  infrequently -used 

Command  execution  code 

8000 

25% 

*» 

Write  Common  Data 

3000 

15% 

* 

Write  Extra  Storage  Data 

3000 

10% 

1 
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If  the  basis  of  making  the  estimate  is  valid,  then  per  interaction 


requiring  lesson  material  (i.  e.  , approxira  tely  every  8 seconds  per 
terminal  on  the  PLATO  System),  the  PDP-11  system  will  make  an 
average  ol  2.75  disk  accesses  and  will  transfer  13,500  words.  This 
will  require  79  milliseconds  using  a fixed  head  disk  having  a 9 milli- 
second access  time  and  with  a transfer  rate  of  one  word  per  4 micro- 
seconds. Therefore,  the  disk  is  estimated  to  be  in  use  about  2.  5 seconds 
out  of  8 seconds  to  support  32  terminals,  assuming  no  other  disk  I/O 
is  performed  by  the  operating  system.  On  the  basis  of  this  estimate  the 
11/45  system  should  be  able  to  support  the  design  goal  of  24-32  terminals 
with  a reasonable  load  on  the  disk. 

It  is  interesting  to  repeat  the  estimate  with  the  following  less 
optimistic  assumptions: 

1.  The  student  status  variables,  the  terminal/lesson 
status  information,  and  Lesson  Description  Table 
must  be  loaded  from  disk  in  order  to  process  each 
interaction  and  returned  to  disk. 

Add:  2 accesses,  2800  words  transferred 

2.  Second  segment  (80%  probability  instead  of  50%) 

3.  Third  segment  (40%  probability  instead  of  20%) 

4.  Command  execution  code  per  segment  is  5000  words 
instead  of  3000. 

5.  Infrequently  used  command  execution  code  (50% 
probability  instead  of  25%). 

These  changes  yield  the  extremely  conservative  estimate  th?t  while  proc- 
essing an  interaction  the  PDP-11  system  will  make  an  average  of  4.  75 
disk  accesses  and  will  transfer  25,  000  words,  requiring  143  milliseconds. 
Therefore,  the  disk  is  estimated  to  be  running  about  5.  5 seconds  out  of 
every  8 seconds  to  support  32  terminals. 

The  above  results  indicate  that  the  access  and  transfer  speed 
of  the  fixed  head  disk  would  become  a problem  only  if  there  was  not 
sufficient  central  memory  space  to  store  the  student  variables,  the 
terminal /lesson  information,  and  the  Lesson  Description  Table  for 
each  user.  If  central  memory  space  was  sufficiently  limited  to  force 
a significantly  smaller  segment  size,  the  capacity  of  the  disk  to  access 
and  transfer  information  could  also  become  a problem. 
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A large  majorit’  of  existing  TUTOR  lessons  do  not  exploit  the 
capabilities  of  the  PL/  TO  system  to  execute  highly  interactive  lessons. 
However,  those  few  lessons  that  do  present  a particular  challenge  for 
the  PDP-11  based  system.  Two  simultaneous  users  making  heavy  de- 
mands for  system  resources  pose  a much  larger  problem  on  a 32 
terminal  system  than  they  would  on  a 320  terminal  system. 

Two  examples  may  help  illustrate  the  type  of  interactions  pos- 
sible on  the  PLATO  System: 

1.  A cursor  can  be  moved  rapidly  in  8 directions 
by  typing  the  appropriate  key  continuously.  The 
key  typed  is  not  plotted,  but  rather  a "+"  is 
plotted  at  the  new  calculated  cursor  position. 

2.  The  student  watches  a changing  display  until  he 
recognizes  a pattern  and  reacts  by  typing  a 
character  indicating  he  has  seen  enough  to  enter 
an  answer.  His  score  is  based  upon  how  little 

of  the  pattern  he  has  to  see  before  giving  a correct 
answer.  Note  that  we  are  interested  in  how  much 
of  the  pattern  has  been  displayed,  not  how  much 
may  have  been  calculated. 

In  both  cases  the  timing  between  student  input  and  system  output  is 
important.  The  first  case,  in  which  a calculation  must  be  performed 
before  the  cursor  is  displayed  on  the  screen,  is  an  example  of  key 
echoing  requiring  lesson  material. 

The  largest  single  use  on  PLATO  of  these  inter-active  capa- 
bilities appears  to  be  in  game-playing  programs  such  as  "DOG  FIGHT". 
There  is  little  justification  for  designing  the  PDP-11  system  to  support 
game  playing  lessons.  However,  some  lessons  will  need  heavy  student- 
computer  interaction,  and,  therefore,  an  approach  to  supplying  the 
required  level  of  interaction  has  been  selected  which  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  overall  software  complexity.  A lesson  requiring 
heavy  interaction  will  be  kept  in  central  memory  continuously  while  it 
is  executing  in  the  portion  of  the  lesson  requiring  this  level  of  inter- 
action. In  RSX-11D  terms,  the  task  executing  the  lesson  will  be  "fixed 
in  memory  while  the  student  is  in  the  highly  interactive  section  of  the 


lesson. 


ing 


In  order  to  treat  lessons  in  this  special  manner  without  disrupt- 
service  to  other  users,  the  following  restrictions  are  essential: 


1.  Only  one  task  may  be  fixed  in  memory  at  a 
time.  Since  RSX-11D  is  a multiprogram- 
ming system,  other  lessons  will  continue  to 
run,  although  with  a longer  response  time. 

2.  The  author  must  bound  the  "critical  region" 
of  the  lesson  requiring  heavy  interaction  with 
TUTOR  directives.  The  lesson  will  only  be 
fixed  in  central  memory  while  this  portion  is 
being  executed.  When  a lesson  is  ready  to 
enter  a critical  region  and  another  lesson  is 
fixed  in  memory,  the  lesson  wanting  service 
will  not  execute  until  it  can  be  made  resident 
in  memory. 

3.  The  critical  region  of  the  lesson  must  be 
fully  contained  within  one  lesson  segment  so 
no  swapping  will  be  required.  Since  a seg- 
ment will  contain  at  least  a main  unit  and  all 
the  attached  units  this  restriction  should  not 
have  a major  effect  since  heavy  interactions 
are  usually  confined  to  a small  part  of  the 
lesson. 

4.  A task  cannot  remain  continuously  fixed  in 
memory  for  more  than  an  installation -de - 
fined  time  period.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  lesson  will  be  swapped  out  and  will  exe- 
cute as  if  the  TUTOR  directives  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 

In  spite  of  these  restrictions  we  believe  that  the  educationally  meaningful 
lessons  which  truly  require  heavy  interaction  can  be  presented  with  a 
tolerable  disruption  to  other  simultaneous  users. 


6.  5 Support  of  Execution  of  Non-TUTOR  Programs 


Some  potential  users  have  indicated  a need  to  author  TUTOR 
lessons  or  to  execute  computer -managed  instruction  material  while 
TUTOR  lessons  are  being  presented.  These  additional  functions  can 


be  supported  under  RSX-11D  in  one  of  two  ways: 


1.  These  programs  execute  as  tasks  with  a lower 
priority  than  the  programs  required  to  support 
leuson  presentation.  Therefore,  during  busy 
periods  these  programs  would  run  using  whatever 
computer  time  was  not  required  by  other  tasks. 


One  of  the  partitions  is  used  only  for  running 
these  programs. 
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The  first  approach  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  oriented 
toward  using  otherwise  "wasted"  computer  time,  but  computer  time 
,s  not  expected  to  be  a critical  resource  in  '.his  system.  Swapping  in 
a large  program  such  as  the  TUTOR  compiler  will  involve  a lengthy 
disk  transfer  and  the  compiler  is  likely  to  use  only  a omall  amount  of 
execution  time  before  a higher  priority  task  preempts  its  use  of  the 
partition. 

The  second  approach  which  essentially  pr^/ides  a dedicated 
"background"  partition  will  require  a larger  fraction  of  the  available 
computer  resources,  especially  central  memory,  but  will  reduce 
swapping  activity.  During  periods  of  the  day  when  only  a few  students 
are  executing  lessons  this  appraoch  is  probably  feasible  as  long  as 
a highly  interactive  lesson  cannot  be  fixed  in  memory  while  these  back- 
ground jobs  are  being  executed.  The  PDP-11  system  is  expected  to 
have  no  more  than  three,  and  possibly  only  two,  multiprogramming 
partitions.  If  an  inte  active  lesson  was  fixed  in  one  partition,  while 
another  partition  was  dedicated  to  uses  other  than  presenting  lessons, 
a large  fraction  of  the  computer  resources  would  be  serving  a small 
minority  of  users. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  system  providing  different 
services  simultaneously  should  not  be  allowed  to  significantly  complicate 
the  system  software.  The  best  way  to  resolve  the  simultaneous  use 
issue  is  by  operational  procedures.  We  expect  that  the  system  will  be 
heavily  loaded  with  students  during  certain  hours.  However,  at  other 
times,  the  student  load  will  be  very  light  and  the  processing  required 
for  computer -managed  instruction  can  be  performed.  Authors  who 
wish  to  interactively  compile  and  test  new  lessons  will  find  the  best 
system  response  for  compilations  when  few  other  users  are  on  the 
system,  and  authors  may  prefer  to  sign  up  for  the  machine  when  the 
only  other  user  is  some  type  of  background  processing,  such  as  is  re- 
quired for  computer-managed  instruction.  SofTech  expects  that  most 
lessons  presented  on  the  PDP-11  system  will  be  developed  on  larger 
systems  such  as  PLATO,  and  the  principal  use  of  the  smaller  system 
will  be  for  lesson  presentation  plus  some  computer -managed  instruc- 
tion. However,  the  PDP-11  based  system  will  have  the  capabilities 
required  to  modify  locally  the  lesson  material  distributed  from  other 

sites  or  to  develop  entirely  new  lesson  material. 
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Section  7 


SYSTEM  DESIGN 

The  principal  inputs  to  the  system  design  activity  were  the 
strategies  presented  in  Section  5 for  handling  TUTOR  lesson  material 
and  data,  the  analysis  presented  in  Section  6 of  the  expected  disk  usage, 
the  PDP-11  hardware  characteristics,  and  the  properties  of  the  RSX-11D 
operating  system.  Due  to  the  limited  scope  of  this  study,  the  d'  sign 
was  only  carried  to  the  level  needed  to  insure  that  the  system  concept 
was  technically  feasible  and  to  estimate  the  hardware  configuration 
required  to  support  lesson  presentation  to  21-32  terminals.  The  areas 
examined  in  the  most  detail  in  completing  the  technical  feasibility 
evaluation  were: 

1.  Central  memory  requirements  necessitated  by 
the  need  to  keep  the  disk  usage  within  the  limits 
discussed  in  Section  6.  3. 

2.  Approaches  to  implementing  the  required  software 
within  the  RSX-11D  task  structure. 

3.  The  enhancements  to  RSX-11D  which  would  be 
required  to  insure  the  effective  use  of  the  PDP- 
11 /45  for  presenting  TUTOR  lessons. 


7.  1 Central  Memory  Requirements 

The  PDP-11  based  system  will  be  technically  feasible  only  if  a 
suitable  substitute  for  the  ECS  electronic  swapping  memory  is  provided 
through: 

1.  Improved  strategies  (Section  5)  for  reducing  the 
number  of  transfers  from  swapping  memory, 

2.  An  efficient  implementation  of  the  program  and 
data  swapping  mechanism  so  that  any  frequently 
used  information  can  be  obtained  from  swapping 
memory  or  written  to  swapping  memory  with  only 
one  disk  access  and  one  disk  transfer.  Such  a 
facility  is  provided  by  RSX-11D,  as  described  in 
Section  7.  2. 
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3.  Adequate  central  memory  to  allow  frequently 
used  data  for  all  active  terminals  to  be  kept 
resident  at  all  times,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
of  information  to  be  swapped  when  an  interaction 
is  to  be  processed. 

Meaningful  estimates  of  core  memory  requirements  could  not 
have  been  made  without  completing  the  software  design  if  it  were  not 
for  the  detailed  information  on  program  sizes  provided  by  the  PLATO 
Systems  Group.  Although  this  data  is  the  basis  for  all  the  estimates 
in  this  section,  a significant  margin  for  error  must  be  assumed  in 
making  an  evaluation  of  the  system's  technical  feasibility  since: 


1.  The  PLATO  data  is  in  terms  of  60-bit  CYBER 
words  and  the  expansion  factor  for  estimat- 
ing the  PDP-11  values  is  uncertain.  SofTech  has 
used  factor  of  5-6  for  instructions  and  a 
factor  of  4 for  data  based  upon  a small  set  of 
benchmarks. 

2.  The  hardware  architecture  of  the  PDP-11  is 
significantly  different  than  that  of  the  CYBER 
and  the  methods  used  to  structure  the  TUTOR 
interpreter  may  vary  significantly  between 
the  two  machines.  Since  the  interpreter  is 
the  largest  program  and  key  portions  of  it 
will  be  central  memory  resident,  size  esti- 
mates derived  from  the  PLATO  data  may  be 
particularly  subject  to  error. 

3.  The  code  for  the  PLATO  System  has  been 
developed  by  a small  group  of  excellent  as- 
sembly language  programmers  over  a period 
of  several  years.  The  code  is  "well  polished 
and  an  implementation  on  the  PDP-11  of  the 
TUTOR  interpreter  and  command  execution 
code  is  very  likely  to  be  larger  than  one  might 
predict  based  on  the  machine  comparison 
benchmarks,  at  least  until  a significant 
degree  of  "polish"  has  been  applied  to  the 
PDP-11  system  through  performance  tuning. 

4.  The  amount  of  central  memory  required  for 
temporary  work  areas  is  hard  to  estimate, 
especially  since  some  of  the  PLATO  programs 
may  use  ECS  memory  instead  of  central 
memory. 
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SofTech  has  estimated  the  PDP-11  central  memory  require- 
ments by  making  maximum  use  of  the  available  PLATO  data  and 
applying  a 5-1  expansion  factor  for  instruction  and  a 4-1  factor  for 
data.  However,  the  core  requirements  obtained  in  this  manner  for 
programs  (except  for  DEC  supplied  software)  have  been  further  in- 
creased by  one  third  since  the  estimating  approach  used  is  expected 
to  underestimate  core  requirements. 

In  Exhibit  7.1  the  core  memory  requirements  are  summarized. 

The  RSX-11D  system  control  tasks  have  no  direct  analogy  with  an 
element  of  the  PLATO  System;  their  size  has  been  estimated  based 
upon  the  functions  they  perform,  as  summarized  in  Exhibit  7.3. 

The  most  questionable  estimate  is  the  size  of  the  interpreter 
framework  exclusive  of  the  code  to  process  each  command.  The  frame- 
work will  validate  that  the  syntax  of  each  command  is  correct,  generate 
any  error  messages,  insure  that  the  use  of  the  command  is  allowed  by 
the  state  of  the  lesson,  and  then  transfer  control  to  the  required  com- 
mand execution  rode.  Some  of  these  functions  are  not  easy  to  isolate 
in  the  PLATO  system,  and  differing  estimates  were  made  of  what  the 
size  of  the  interpreter  framework  would  be  if  all  the  code  was  gathered 
together. 

The  estimate  assumes  that  two  lessons  must  be  able  to  be  multi- 
programmer1 at  one  time  in  order  to  support  highly  interactive  lessons. 

When  one  ot  • ,ese  lessons  is  fixed  in  central  memory,  other  lessons 
must  be  able  to  be  multiprogrammed.  In  addition,  space  is  allocated 
for  loading  and  executing  infrequently  used  command  code;  each  com- 
mand being  processed  in  this  space,  such  as  judging,  using  a vocabulary, 
graph  plotting,  output  of  a new  character  set  to  the  terminal,  etc.  will 
run  to  completion  to  minimize  swapping. 

When  TUTOR  authors  are  developing  new  lessons  or  programs 
for  computer-managed  instruction  are  being  executed,  these  functions 
will  use  the  partition  allocated  to  executing  one  lesson  and  possibly  the 
partition  used  for  handling  the  infrequently  used  commands.  While  only  one 
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Exhibit  7.  1 


ESTIMATED  CENTRAL  MEMORY  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  32  TERMINAL  SYSTEM 


Programs 

16  Bit 
Words 

RSX-11D  Executive 
System-Control  Tasks  (Resident): 

24K 

Dispatcher 

Inter -lesson  transition  handler 
Terminal  output 
Terminal  input 
Student  login 

IK 

IK 

3K 

3K 

2K 

Interpreter  framework 

10K 

Resident  command  execution  code 

(20  most  frequently  used  commands) 

8K 

RSX-11D  System  Library  (I/O,  etc.) 

4K 

Resident  Data 

Student  data,  terminal/lesson  status 
32  @ 1.  IK/ terminal 

35K 

Output  buffers 

(estimated  at  average  value  of  128 
words  per  terminal) 

4K 

Input  buffers,  32  @ 75  words /terminal 

2K 

Micro  tables  (1  system,  1 user) 

2K 

Definitions  of  line  drawn  characters 

2K 

nafa  and  nrnprims  Der  lesson  multipr ogrammed 

2 lessons  @ 13K/lesson 

26K 

Estimated  as: 

Lesson  material 
Command  execution  code 
Work  space  for  commands 
Space  for  COMMON  or 
extra  storage  data  if 
segment  requires  it 

2K 

3K 

2K 

6K 
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Exhibit  7.1  (Continued) 

ESTIMATED  CENTRAL  MEMORY  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  32  TERMINAL  SYSTEM 


Infrequently  used  command  execution  code 


Estimated  for  response  analysis  using 
a vocabulary  as: 

Command  execution  code 

Vocabulary  data 

Judging  buffer  and  work  space 


6K 

5K 

2K 

13K 


16  Bit 
Words 

13K 


Other  infrequently  used  commands  will 

use  less  space.  

Total  1 40K 


Allowance  for  unknowns  in  estimating 
program  sizes  (33%) 

(exclusive  of  RSX-11D  executive  system 
library,  and  resident  data) 

Total  Estimate  172K 


lesson  partition  is  being  used  for  multiprogramming,  interactive  lessons 
will  not  be  able  to  be  fixed  in  central  memory. 
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The  estimate  implies  that  the  system  is  technically  b ' lble 
since  only  124K  of  core  memory  can  be  attached  to  the  PDP- 11/45. 


However,  there  is  a viable,  although  more  costly,  approach  employing  a 
dual  proces sor  system  since  a fairly  sharp  distinction  exists  between  the 
programs  and  data  required  for  lesson  execution,  and  the  programs  and 
data  required  to  handle  input  and  output.  The  system  configuration, 
described  in  more  detail  in  Section  7.3,  includes  a PDP-11/45  with  1?.4K 
of  memory  for  lesson  exec ution  and  a PDP-11/40  with  64 K of  memory  for 
handling  input  and  output.  The  data  for  inactive  terminals  is  kept  in  the 
memory  of  the  input/output  processor  until  it  is  required  for  executing  a 
lesson.  Exhibit  7.  2 shows  the  program  and  data  included  in  Exhibit  7.  1 
which  are  allocated  to  the  PDP  11/40.  The  functions  of  the  input-output 
processor  would  include: 

1.  Input  buffering  and  determining  when  a response  is 
to  be  judged,  i.  e.  , when: 

a.  Every  key  is  to  be  judged 

b.  The  length  limit  of  a response  set  by  the 
LONG  command  is  reached 

c.  NEXT,  or  a key  set  with  the  JKEY  command, 
is  hit. 

2.  Key  echoing  in  all  cases  except  when  lesson  material 
is  required.  Micro  tables  would  be  handled  in  the 
11/40. 

3.  Processing  of  the  ERASE  and  EDIT  keys. 

4.  Notification  of  the  11/45  when  an  interaction  re- 
quiring lesson  material  is  ready  to  be  processed. 

5.  Output  buffering  and  spooling  of  lengthy  output 
sequences  to  the  swapping  disk. 

6.  Graphic  output  formatting,  given  a data  structure 
specifying  the  graphic  output.  This  function  may 
require  more  central  memory  than  is  estimated  in 
the  11 /40,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  graphic 
processing  done  in  the  11/4  5 (i.e.,  whether  a 
circle  is  approximated  by  straight  line  segments  in 
the  11/45).  Some  functions,  such  as  this  one, 

can  be  reasonably  performed  on  either  processor. 
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Generation  and  rotation  of  line  drawn  characters. 

This  could  be  regarded  as  a special  case  of  item  6. 

With  this  distribution  of  functions,  the  central  memory  requirements 

of  the  11/45  should  be  reduced  to  less  than  124K.  If  a problem  still 

exists,  other  storage  saving  measures  could  be  employed;  one  example 

is  reducing  the  total  of  COMMON  data  and  extra  storage  data  from  1500 

to  1000  60-bit  werds,  resulting  in  a saving  o*  - 000  PDP-11  words 

for  each  of  the  two  lessons  being  multiprogrammed.  Therefore,  the  two 

processor  system  provides  a viable  technical  solution  to  the  memory 

problem  while  providing  a natural  division  in  system  function  that  may 

reduce  the  overall  software  complexity. 

Exhibit  7. 2 

ALLOCATION  OF  PROGRAMS  TO  THE  PDP  11/40 
INPUT -OUTPUT  PROCESSOR 


Programs 

Executive 
Terminal  Ouput 
Terminal  Input 


3K 

3K 

2K 


All  Resident  Data 


45K 


Total 


Allowance  for  unknowns 
in  estimating  program 
size  (33%) 


53K 

3K 


Total  Estimate 


56K 


7.  2 RSX-11D  Task  Structure 


The  central  memory  requirements  were  estimated  without  a detailed 
consideration  of  how  each  of  the  system  functions  > lid  be  implemented 
as  RSX-11D  tasks  (Section  6.  2).  The  most  difficult  problem  in  developing 
the  task  structure  is  t!  M a task  cannot  address  more  than  32K  of  memory. 
This  limit  is  a major  problem  in  the  case  of  the  lesson  presentation  tasks, 
which  must  include; 
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Programs 

Interpreter  framework 
Resident  command  execution  code 
RSX-11D  system  library 
Command  execution  code 

Data 

Lesson  material 

Workspace  for  commands 

Student  variables /status  variables 

Space  for  COMMON /extra  storage 
(if  required)  or  extra  space 
for  lesson  material 

Total  36K 

These  storage  estimates  do  not  include  the  factor  previously  included  to 
compensate  for  estimating  unknowns.  Conceivably,  the  storage  require- 
ments could  be  reduced  to  32K  by  clever  programming,  or  operating 
parts  of  the  interpreter  as  two  communicating  tasks.  Such  a makeshift 
approach  is  not  adequate  when  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  overall 
approach  is  being  evaluated. 

As  noted  in  Section  6.  1,  the  11/45  hardware  allows  64K  of  address 
space  to  be  accessed  at  one  time,  32K  of  instruction  space  and  32K  of 
address  space.  However,  the  RSX-11D  operating  system  does  not  cur- 
rently take  full  advantage  of  the  hardware  facilities  and  restricts  a task 
to  a total  of  32K  of  address  space.  Digital  Equipment  is  likely  to  remove 
this  restriction  within  RSX-11D  in  a future  release  of  the  system,  although 
no  formal  commitment  to  this  modification  has  yet  been  made.  In  Soffech's 
opinion  the  technical  feasibility  of  a PDP-11  based  system  depends  upon 
this  modification  to  RSX-11D. 

Each  TUTOR  lesson  will  be  generated  as  an  RSX-11D  task  con- 
sisting of  a small  root  segment  and  several  overlay  segments.  ihe  root 
segment  will  consist  of  a small  amount  of  code  which  will  be  executed 
when  the  task  is  invoked.  The  root  segment  will  be  invoked  with  the 


Size  in 

PDP-11  Words 

10K 
8K 
4K 
3K 

2K 
2K 
IK 
6K 
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identification  of  the  terminal  for  which  the  lesson  presentation  task  is 
being  executed  and  will  request  a transfer  of  the  terminal's  student  data 
and  terminal /lesson  status  from  the  memory  of  the  11,40  (input-output 
processor)  via  the  UNIBUS  Link  to  the  memory  of  the  11/40.  This  c ata 
wi'I  include  the  Lesson  Description  Table  which  will  he  used  to  load  the 
appropriate  lesson  segment  .Section  5.  2)  in  order  to  continue  the  lesson 
at  the  point  specified  by  the  lesson  status  data.  Each  lesson  segment  will 
bo  an  USX  - 1 ID  overlay  segment  and  will  be  loaded  by  code  in  the  loot 
segment  using  the  RSX-11D  manual-load  capability.  COMMON  and  extra 
storage  data  if  required  will  be  read  from  swapping  memory  before 
execution  of  the  lesson  segment  begins.  The  code  for  the  interpreter 
framework  and  the  resident  interpreter  commands  will  be  installed  m a 
shared  library  so  only  one  copy  is  used  by  the  two  lesson  execution  tasks. 

All  status  information  and  other  data  that  will  be  required  to 
continue  the  lesson  will  be  part  of  the  lesson /terminal  status  data  to  be 
stored  in  the  11/40.  Therefore.  RSX-  1 ID  will  not  be  required  to  check- 
point lesson  execution  tasks  and  none  o'  the  programs  will  have  to  be 
swapped  out-.  COMMON  and  extra  storage  data  will  have  to  be  written  to 
swapping  memory  if  they  were  modified. 

U the  lesson  uses  one  of  the  less  frequently  used  commands  which 
is  to  be  loaded  upon  demand  and  which  is  executed  in  a separate  partition 
„ e response  analysis  using  a vocabulary),  the  task  which  executes  the 
command  is  invoked  via  a request  to  RSX- HD  from  the  lesson  presentation 
task  The  data  required  by  the  command  is  passed  to  it  from  the  lesson 
presentation  task  via  RSX-  1 ID  Global  COMMON.  The  lesson  presentation 
task  is  suspended  until  the  task  processing  the  command  completes 
thereby  allowing  the  partition  to  be  used  to  execute  a lesson  for  anol  e, 

terminal. 

Communication  between  the  11/45  and  the  11/40  input/output 
processor  ,s  via  the  Terminal  Output  Task  and  the  Terminal  Input  Task. 
When  output  to  a terminal  Is  required,  the  lesson  presentation  task  wl 
invoke  the  output  task  and  will  use  the  RSX- 1 ID  SEND  mechanism  to 
provide  it  with  the  terminal  identification,  the  amount  of  output  and  the 
location  in  RSX -1  ID  Global  COMMON  of  the  output.  The  output  can  tie., 
be  transferred  to  a buffer  in  the  11/40  via  a core-to-corc  transfer 


controlled  by  the  UNIBUS  link.  The  Terminal  Input  Task  will  handle 
all  terminal  input  from  the  11/40.  All  input  will  be  passed  to  tasks 
via  the  RSX-lin  SEND  mechanism  if  a small  amount  of  data  is  involved 
or  via  RSX-11D  Global  COMMON  if  a large  amount  of  data  is  involved. 

The  functions  of  the  principal  RSX-11D  tasks  are  summarized  in 
Exhibit  7.  3.  Additional  tasks  are  likely  to  be  identified  during  the 
detailed  design  of  the  system. 

The  JUMPOUT  task,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  TUTOR 
JUMPOUT  command,  is  particularly  important  since  it  handles  all 
transitions  from  one  lesson  to  another.  When  the  student  logs  onto  the 
system  he  is  in  the  login  lesson  and  a transition  to  the  lesson  to  be 
studied  is  handled  by  the  JUMPOUT  task.  The  following  steps  are 
required  before  the  appropriate  lesson  presentation  task  can  be 
executed: 

1.  If  the  lesson  is  not  on  the  swapping  disk,  transfer 
it  from  the  disk  used  for  the  long-term  storage  to 
the  swapping  disk. 

2.  Move  the  TUTOR  student  variables  to  the  11/40 
central  memory  if  this  is  the  first  lesson  being 
executed  by  the  student. 

3.  Install  the  lesson  as  an  RSX-11D  task  so  that  it  can 
be  invoked  by  the  JUMPOUT  task. 

4.  Transfer  the  data  used  by  the  lesson  (i.  e.  , COMMON 
data,  extra  storage  data,  vocabulary  data,  Charset 
data,  micro  table)  to  the  swapping  disk. 

5.  Initialize  the  Lesson  Description  Table  to  record  the 
location  of  the  lesson  segments  and  data  on  the  swap- 
ping disk  and  transfer  it  to  the  11/40  central  memory. 

When  these  steps  are  completeu,  the  JUMPOUT  task  will  send  a ' startup 
request  to  the  lesson  via  the  Dispatcher  Task. 

All  lessons  ana  data  on  the  long-term  storage  disk  will  be 
managed  by  the  RSX-11D  file  system.  Data  on  the  swapping  disk  will 
not  be  accessed  using  the  file  system  since  this  data  must  be  moved  into 
central  memory  with  one  disk  access  and  one  disk  transfer,  and  RSX-11D 
only  supports  multiple  bl  ck  data  reads  via  low-level  I/O  routines.  The 
Lesson  Description  Table  will  be  used  to  access  all  data  on  the  swapping 
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disk  and  the  data  will  be  loaded  by  routines  which  use  the  multiple  block 
data  read  facility.  The  overlay  segments  of  a task  are  loaded  by  RSX-1  IP 
using  this  facility  and  therefore  no  extra  software  development  is  required 
to  handle  TUTOR  lesson  segments. 


Exhibit  7.  3 

PRINCIPAL  RSX-11D  TASKS 


Task 


Dispatche  r 


Terminal  Input  Control 


Tormina.  Output  Control 
Jumpout 


Lesson  Presentation 


Run-Time  Arithmetic  Compiler 


Graphic  Output 


Judge 


Load  Character  Sef 


Key  Functions 

Assigns  task  priorities  and  time  limits 

Initiates  lesson  presentation  tasks 

Receives  all  input  from  I/O  processor 

Invokes  Dispatcher  to  schedule  lesson 
presentation  task 

Controls  all  output  to  I/O  processor 

Accomplishes  all  transitions  from  one 
lesson  to  another 

Moves  lesson  from  long-term  storage 
to  swapping  disk  and  installs  it  as 
a task 

Removes  lessons  not  in  use  from 
swapping  disk 

One  such  task  exists  for  each  TUTOR 
lesson  and  is  invoked  to  execute  the 
lesson  by  the  Dispatcher  task 

Translates  student-entered  calculational 
expressions 

Generates  all  special  display  output 
such  as : 

line-drawn  characters 
circles 

axes,  labels,  etc. 

Performs  judging  functions  requiring 
vocabulary  and/or  concept  data 

Loads  the  plasma  panel  terminal  with 
a new  character  set 

Records  key  data  about  a student  session 
on  long-term  storage 


Student  Data  Logging 


In  summary,  RSX-11D  provides  an  adequate  base  for  developing 
the  system  if  it  is  modified  to  allow  a task  to  address  32K  words  of 
instruction  space  and  32K  words  of  data  space.  The  support  for  multi- 
programming of  many  task  with  differing  priorities  is  more  than  adequate, 
and  the  file  system  will  conveniently  support  the  long-term  storage  of 
lesson  and  data.  A more  flexible  method  of  communicating  arbitrary 
amounts  of  data  between  tasks  would  be  desirable,  but  the  minimal 
capabilities  provided  by  RSX-11D  are  an  adequate  base  for  developing 
the  facilities  needed  to  present  TUTOR  lessons. 

7 • 3 Hardware  Configuration 

I'he  central  memory  requirements  for  the  system  have  been  a 
major  determinant  of  the  hardware  configuration.  Therefore,  the 
configuration  shown  in  Exhibit  7.4  is  likely  to  change  significantly  if 
Digital  Equipment  announces  new  members  of  the  PDP-11  line  which  can 
support  more  than  124K  words  of  central  memory;  such  an  announcement 
is  expected  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

The  two  processor  system  is  coupled  via  the  UNIBUS  Link  which 
allows  memo  ry -to -memory  transfers  between  the  two  computers  and  via 
the  RJS04  fixed  head  disk.  The  control  part  of  the  fixed  head  disk  is  on 
the  11/45  UNIBUS  and  the  data -only  part  of  the  disk  is  on  the  11/40 
UNIBIS.  Although  this  approach  may  appear  cumbersome,  the  alternative 
approach  to  multiprocessor  communication  using  the  UNIBUS  Window 
was  rejected  since  it  requires  11/45  memory  address  space.  If  more 
than  124K  of  address  space  should  become  available  in  a new  member  of 
the  PDP-11  line,  the  two  approaches  to  multiprocessor  communication 
should  be  re-evaluated. 

The  plasma  panel  terminal  interface  has  been  designed  by  Magnavox, 
but  apparently  has  not  yet  heen  manufactured.  The  design  is  weak  in 
some  areas  and  an  alternative  interface  ’.nw.lving  a small  computer 
such  as  PDP  1 1 /05  should  be  investigated.  The  Magnavox  interface 
attaches  to  the  UNIBUS  and  each  of  up  to  32  terminals  has  a UNIBUS 
address.  The  interface  provides  the  terminal  with  a 20-bit  PLATO-like 
output  word,  given  two  16-bit  PDP-11  words.  The  10-bit  input  datum 
and  the  terminal  identifier  is  assembled  by  the  interface  into  one 
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16  bit  PDP-11  word.  Both  input  and  output  is  interrupt  driven  and  the 
11/40  will  have  to  service  about  400  inter rupcs /second  from  32  ter- 
minals in  order  to  provide  the  interface  with  output  data.  This  estimate 
is  based  upon  PLATO  statistics  which  indicate  that  an  average  240  bits 
per  second  of  output  will  need  to  be  transmitted  to  each  terminal. 

The  projected  hardware  cost  for  a 32  terminal  configuration  is 
summarized  in  Exhibit  7.  5.  Estimated  costs  are  provided  for  the 
Magnavox  interface,  the  Varian  hard  copy  output  device  and  the  plasma 
panel  terminals;  the  estimated  cost  of  the  terminals  is  intermediate 
between  the  price  currently  being  paid  by  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
large  quantity  shipments  and  that  being  paid  by  the  Air  Force  Advanced 
Instructional  System  Project  for  smaller  quantities  of  terminals  having 
special  features. 

The  64K  words  of  central  memory  on  the  11/40  includes  8-10K 
words  in  excess  of  the  estimate  in  Exhibit  7.  2.  However,  additional 
memory  will  be  required  during  system  development  to  support  the 
testing  program  (Section  3),  especially  the  simulation  of  input  from 
one  or  more  terminals  (Section  3.4). 

The  configuration  shown  in  Exhibit  7.  4 is  expected  to  support 
24-32  terminals  and  additional  terminals  could  be  added  only  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  central  memory,  unless  a higher  performance  device  were 
to  become  available  which  could  replace  the  fixed  head  disk.  The  use  of 
a bulk  core  memory.or  possibly  some  type  of  random  access  solid  state 
memory,  for  sw  pping  memory  would  increase  the  number  of  terminals 
supported  while  reducing  the  central  memory  requirements. 

7 . 4 Approaches  to  Reduced  Hardware  Configurations 

If  fewer  than  24-32  terminals  are  to  be  supported,  a less  power- 
ful and  less  expensive  hardware  configuration  should  be  required.  If  no 
more  than  8-12  terminals  were  to  be  supported  at  one  time,  what  con- 
figuration would  be  required?  Exhibits  7.  6 and  7.  7 present  a configura- 
tion designed  to  support  this  number  of  terminals.  The  most  important 
reductions  are: 


Exinbit  7.  4 

HARDWARE  CONFIGURATION'  PROPOSED  TO  SUPPORT  24-32  TERMINALS 


terminals 


Exhibit  7.  5 

PROJECTED  HARDWARE  COSTS  FOR 
CONFIGU RATION  TO  SUPPORT  24-32  TERMINALS 

CENTRAL  SITE  HARDWARE 
PDP  11/45  Central  Processor 


with  32K  words  parity  core  memory, 
memory  management  unit 

$37, 570 

96K  words  parity  core  memory 

$35, 700 

Floating  Point  Processor 

$ 5,290 

Fixed  Head  Disk  (1.  5 million 
word  capacity) 

$44, 000 

Moving  Head  Disk  (44  million 
word  capacity) 

$32,  000 

Tape  Unit  (9  track,  IBM  compatible) 

$10, 745 

Cabinets 

$ 2,  400 

RSX-11D  Operating  System  License 

$ 5, 000 

UNIBUS  Link 

$ 3,  500 

PDP  11/40  with  16K  core  memory 

$15,  500 

Memory  Management  Unit 

$ 2,480 

48K  Core  Memory 

$14, 300 

Varian  Hard  Copy  Output  Device 

$12,  000  (est.  ) 

Magnavox  Terminal  Controller 

$20,  000  (est.  ) 

Total  Central  Site  Costs 

$240, 485 

TERMINALS 

32  Magnavox  terminals  @ $7,  r00 
(estimated) 

$240, 000 

Total 

$480 
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Exhibit  7.  6 

HARDWARE  CONFIGURATION  PROPOSED  TO  SUPPORT  8-12  TERMINALS 


Exhibit  7.  7 


PROJECTED  HARDWARE  COSTS  FOR 
CONFIGURATION  TO  SUPPORT  8-12  TERMINALS 


CENTRAL  SITE  HARDWARE 

PDP11/45  Central  Processor 
with  32K  words  parity  core  memory, 
memory  management  unit 

96K  words  parity  core  memory 

Floating  Point  Processor 

Moving  Head  Disk  (44  million 
word  capacity) 

Tape  Unit  (9  track,  IBM  compatible) 
Cabinets 

RSX-11D  Operating  System  License 
UNIBUS  Link 

PDP  11/05  with  16K  core  memory 
lbK  Core  Memory 
Varian  Hard  Copy  Output  Device 
Magnavox  Terminal  Controller 
Total  Central  Site  Costs 
TERMINALS 

10  Magnavox  terminals  & $”,  500 
(estimated) 


$37, 570 
$35, 700 
$ 5, 290 

$32, 000 
$10, 745 
$ 2,  400 
$ 5,  000 
$ 3,  500 

$ 7,495 
$ 4,900 
$12,  000  (est. 
$15,  000  (est. 
$171,600 

$ 75, 000 


Total 


) 

) 


$246, 600 
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1.  The  replacement  of  the  PDP  11/40  by  an  11/05. 

The  amount  of  input/output  processing  is  less 
and  the  ability  to  address  more  than  28K  is  no 
longer  required. 

2.  The  amount  of  core  storage  required  on  the 
input/output  processor.  The  amount  of  resident 
data  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  active 

te  rminals . 

3.  The  fixed  head  disk  is  eliminated  and  the  moving 
head  disk  which  has  the  same  transfer  rate,  but 
a longer  access  time  (36  milliseconds,  versus 

9 milliseconds),  is  used  for  both  swapping  storage 
and  long-term  storage. 

4.  The  number  of  terminals  supported  by  the  Magnavox 
interface. 

The  amount  of  central  memory  on  the  11/45  has  not  been  decreased 
because  of  the  increased  access  time  for  the  swapping  memory  and  because 
some  of  the  functions  previously  performed  in  the  11/40,  such  as  graphic 
formatting,  are  likely  to  be  shifted  to  the  11/45  due  to  the  28i.  limitation 
on  the  amounts  of  memory  which  can  be  attached  to  an  1 1 / 0 5 . Reducing 
the  11/45  central  memory  to  92K  may  be  feasible  and  this  change  would 
further  reduce  the  cost  by  $15,000. 

Further  reductions  in  the  system  configuration  are  not  likely  to 
be  cost  effective  since  significant  changes  in  the  software  design  would 
be  required  if,  for  example,  the  input/output  processor  was  eliminated 
or  the  11/45  was  replaced  by  an  11/40,  thereby  requiring  software  simu- 
lation of  64  bit  floating  point  and  32  bit  integer  arithmetic.  SofTech  be- 
lieves the  concept  of  a PDP-11  based  TUTOR  system  is  likely  to  be 
cost  effective  only  if  at  least  8 -1  Ote  rminals  are  to  be  supported.  The 
software  development  costs  (Section  8.  3)  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
justify  if  the  system  will  only  support  two  or  three  terminals. 
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Section  8 

DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


The  development  of  the  FDP-11  based  system  will  required  a 
substantial  software  development  effort  even  if  the  RSX-11D  Operating 
System  is  an  adequate  system  base.  In  this  section  a development  plan 
and  deliverable  item  schedule  is  presented  and  the  cost  and  the  schedule 
implications  of  the  plan  are  discussed.  Although  more  detailed  design 
work  must  be  completed  before  accurate  software  development  estimates 
are  feasible,  SofTech  estimates  that  the  projected  software  development 
work  will  require  approximately  12-16  man  years  of  effort  and  will 
require  24-30  months  to  complete. 

The  development  plan  includes  a detailed  design  stage  during 

which: 

1.  The  semantics  of  the  TUTOR  language  will  be 
documented  to  the  level  of  detail  necessary  for 
a reimplementation  of  the  language. 

2.  The  extensions  to  TUTOR  recommended  in 
Section  9 will  be  documented. 

3.  The  software  design  will  be  documented  in  the 
"System  Architecture"  deliverable  item  at  a 

level  describing  each  RSX-11D  task  and  the  control 
flow  and  data  flow  through  the  two  processor  system, 
n particular,  the  function  of  each  major  subroutine 
in  each  RSX-11D  tasks  will  be  specified  as  well  as 
all  data  which  is  shared  between  tasks. 

4.  RSX-11D  will  be  used  in  order  to  test  all  system 
facilities  important  to  the  design. 

5.  A simulation  model  will  be  built  of  the  combined 
hardware /software  system  in  order  to  predict 
average  response  times  ,fhe  time  between  the 
user  hitting  a key  on  the  terminal  and  the  output 
invoked  appearing  on  the  screen)  with  different 
assumptions  about: 

a.  The  number  of  active  terminals. 

b.  The  speed  of  the  input/output  processor. 

c.  .he  amount  of  central  memory  available. 

d.  The  degree  of  multiprogramming  supported 
among  lesson  presentation  tasks. 
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6.  A detailed  development  plan  will  be  completed 
showing  how  the  system  will  be  implemented, 

\alidated,  performance  tested,  installed, 
documented  and  maintained. 

7.  A detailed  cost  and  schedule  estimate  will  be 
prepared  corresponding  to  the  development  plan. 

The  development  of  the  simulation  modi  1,  although  not  essential 
to  the  design  and  implementation  effort,  will  focus  attention  on  the  as- 
sumptions made  in  this  study  and  should  provide  a much  more  solid 
understanding  of  the  key  design  issues. 

At  the  completion  of  the  detailed  design  phase,  a final  decision  on 
whether  to  implement  the  system  can  Ido  made  based  upon  a more  precise 
estimate  of  the  software  costs.  The  development  of  the  TUTOR  Language 
Reference  Manual  will  have  revealed  any  hidden  complexities  in  the  TUTOR 
languages.  The  RSX-11D  testing  program  should  have  revealed  any 
problems  with  the  reliability  ol  system  as  well  as  any  problems  with  the 
facilities  required  to  implement  the  design. 

The  detailed  design  phase  is  estimated  to  require  approximately 
6 months  and  approximately  one  and  one  half  man-yea  s of  labor. 

8.  1 Detailed  Design  Phase  - Deliverable  Items 

Exhibit  8.  1 presents  the  key  deliverable  items  to  be  produced 
during  the  detailed  design  phase.  Work  can  proceed  on  the  first  four 
deliverable  items  in  a highly  parallel  mode.  The  first  three  items  must 
be  completed  before  development  plan  can  be  completed  and  the  detailed 
cost  and  schedule  estimate  prepared.  The  Implementation  Phase  is  not 
scheduled  to  start  until  after  the  Detailed  Design  Phase  is  completed 
and  the  results  evaluated  by  ARPA.  The  technical  feasibility  ot  the 
project  and  the  implementation  schedule  assumes  that  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  has  modified  RSX-11D  to  . upport  separate  instruction  and 
data  spaces  by  the  end  of  the  detailed  design  phase. 

8.  2 Implementation  Approach 

The  implementation  plan  assumes  that  a high  level  system 
implementation  language  is  used  to  develop  a large  fraction  of  the  soft- 
ware in  order  to  increase  programming  productivity  and  to  reduce 
software  maintenance  and  enhancement  costs.  The  use  of  a high-level 
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Exhibit  8.  1 


DETAILED  DESIGN  PHASE 
DELIVERABLE  ITEMS 

TUTOR  Language  Reference  Manual 

A detailed  description  of  the  semantics  of  the 
TUTOR  language  precisely  defining  the  effect 
of  executing  each  of  the  approximately  200 
TUTOR  commands  in  the  author  subset;  estimated 
length;  400-600  pages. 

Systems  Architecture  Technical  Report 

A technical  presentation  of  the  software  design 
including  the  system  control  and  data  flow,  the 
function  of  each  RSX-11D  task,  intertask  com- 
munication, and  the  principal  processing  steps 
in  each  task;  estimated  length;  75-100  pages. 

Simulation  Model  Technical  Report 

A summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  use  of  the 
simulation  model,  as  well  as  a description  of 
the  model  characteristics  and  the  sensitivity  of 
the  model  to  changes  in  the  assumptions  implicit 
in  the  model.  The  report  will  contain  the  program 
listings  for  the  model;  estimated  length:  30  pages. 

Development  Plan 

The  plan  will  describe  how  the  system  will  be  im- 
plemented, validated,  performance  tested,  docu- 
mented and  maintained.  A detailed  test  plan  will 
be  included  as  well  as  a phased  implementation  plan. 
Estimated  length;  25  pages. 

Detailed  Cost  and  Schedule  Estimate 
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language  to  develop  the  TUTOR  compiler  and  the  TUTOR  interpreter 
should  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  the  many  small  changes  which  are 
certain  to  be  required  during  the  testing  program  and  initial  use  in  order 
to  make  the  new  version  of  TUTOR  corresoond  to  the  PLATO  version. 

Due  to  the  need  to  treat  central  memory  as  a critical  resource 
throughout  the  design,  the  code  generated  by  the  high-level  language  compiler 
must  be  highly  optimized  to  minimize  central  memory  requirements. 
Performance  tuning  will  be  an  important  component  of  the  implementation 
phase  and  some  replacement  of  high-level  language  routines  by  cor- 
responding PDP-11  assembly  language  routines  should  be  expected. 

Timing  measurements  made  during  system  execution  will  provide  the 
data  necessary  to  isolate  the  routines  which  are  being  frequently 
executed  and  which  require  an  unreasonable  amount  of  computer  time. 

The  only  high-level  language  available  from  DEC  for  the  PDP-11 
is  FORTRAN,  which  is  not  suitable  for  implementing  the  TUTOR 
compiler  and  interpreter.  SofTech  recommends  the  use  of  AED  (1Z) 
an  ALGOL-based  systems  implementation  language  developed  and 
maintained  by  SofTech.  AED  includes  many  extensions  to  ALGOL 
including  pointer  (address)  and  bit  manipulation  operators  ind  contains 
the  flow  of  control  primitives  required  for  structured  programming. 

AED  compilers  exist  for  IBM  360/3^0  CDC  CYBER  and  UNIVAC  1100 
series  computers  and  cross  compilers,  which  run  on  one  of  the  above 
host  computers  and  generate  code  for  another  computer, have  been  de- 
veloped for  over  a dozen  target  computers,  usually  minicomputers. 

The  host  machine  for  the  PDP-11  cross  compiler  could  be  a com- 
puter on  the  ARPA  network  for  which  an  AED  compiler  already  exists. 

If  the  TUTOR  compiler  is  written  in  AED,  it  could  be  developed  entirely 
on  the  ARPA  network  machine  until  ;be  interpreter  was  ready  for  use  of 
the  PDP-11.  When  the  interpreter  was  completed,  the  output  from  the 
TUTOR  compiler  could  be  transferred  from  the  ARPA  network  machine 
to  the  PDP-11  for  testing.  In  this  way,  the  TUTOR  compiler,  which 
must  be  available  if  most  of  the  other  components  of  the  system  are  to 
be  tested,  can  be  developed  using  an  existing  AED  compiler  on  an  ARPA 
network  machine  while  the  AED  PDP-11  cross  compiler  is  being  developed 
and/or  prior  to  the  availability  of  the  PDP-11/45  hardware.  When  the 
development  of  the  TUTOR  compiler  is  complete  on  the  ARPA  network 
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machine,  the  AED  cross  compiler  will  be  used  to  transfer  the  TUTOR 
compiler  to  the  11/45,  The  generated  PDP-11  code  will  be  loaded 
with  the  required  PDP-11  AED  run-time  support  in  order  to  produce  a 
TUTOR  compiler  running  on  the  11/45, 

The  TUTOR  interpreter,  which  would  be  more  difficult  to  test 
on  an  ARPA  network  machine,  will  probably  be  integration  tested  only 
on  the  11/45,  although  some  unit  testing  may  be  feasible  on  the  ARPA 
network  machine. 

The  software  development  tools  on  large  computer  systems,  such 
as  an  IBM  370  or  a UNIVAC  1108  are  significantly  superior  to  those 
on  the  PDP-11,  especially  in  the  area  of  file  systems  and  utilities.  With 
these  tools,  an  efficient  Program  Production  Library  can  be  developed 
which  will  provide  effective  configuration  control  over  the  entire  soft- 
ware system  both  during  development  and  throughout  the  maintenance 
and  enhancement  phases.  In  order  to  reduce  the  logistics  problems 
associated  with  using  an  ARPA  network  machine  for  program  develop- 
ment, the  11/45  system  used  for  software  testing  must  be  attached  to 
the  ARPA  network  so  that  programs  can  be  moved  easily  between  the 
large  computer  where  they  will  be  stored  and  compiled,  and  the  11/45  - 
11/40  system  where  they  will  be  tested,  SofTech  expects  that  it  will 
be  cost  effective  to  store  the  compiler  and  interpreter  source  code 
throughout  development  on  the  ARPA  network  machine  with  executable 
code  for  the  PDP-11  being  produced  by  the  PDP-11  AED  cross  compiler 
or  bv  a PDP-11  cross  assembler. 

8.  3 Software  Development  Costs  and  Schedules 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  detailed  design  phase 
of  the  project  will  be  a cost  estimate  and  implementation  schedule 
derived  from  a more  in-depth  specification  of  software  to  be  implemented, 
as  well  as  much  more  precise  description  of  the  TUTOR  language. 
However,  an  estimate  of  the  labor  required  has  been  prepared,  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  PLATO  Systems  Group  in  developing  the 
TUTOR  compiler  and  interpreter  and  SofTech's  experience  with  large 
systems  projects  and  in  developing  AED  cross  compilers.  Exhibit  8.2 


Exhibit  8.  2 


DETAILED  DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  PHASES 
LABOR  ESTIMATES 


DETAILED  DESIGN  PHASE  Man  Months 

TUTOR  Language  Reference  Manual  5-6 

Systems  Architecture  Technical  Report  4-5 

Experiment  with  RSX-11D  1-2 


Simulation  Model  5 

Development  Plan  and  Estimate  2 

Project  Management  (@  20  percent)  2 

Total  17-20 

IMPLEMENTATION  PHASE 

Preparation  for  Implementation 

Establish  Program  Production  Library  2 

on  ARPA  network  host 

Design  Reference  Manual  Development 
covering: 

TUTOR  Compiler  (50  pages) 

TUTOR  Interpreter  (150  pages) 

PDP-11  control  programs  (50  pages)  12 

Implementation  of  PDP-11  AED  6 

cross  compiler 

Implementation  of  PDP-11  AED  4 

run-time  support  and  debug- 
ging tools 

TUTOR  Compiler  Implementation 


Development  on  ARPA-network  host  12 

Transfer  to  PDP-11  and  retesting  2 

TUTOR  interpreter  Implementation 

Development  of  overall  framework  12 

Command  execution  code  24 

Validation  and  Acceptance  Testing 

Compiler  2 

Interpreter  7 
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Exhibit  8.  2 (Continued) 


DETAILED  DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  PHASES 
LABOR  ESTIMATES 

Man  Months 

PDP  11/45  - 11/40  Control  Program  12 

Implementation 

System  Performance  Tuning  6 

Support  of  Field  Installation  9 

User  Documentation  18 

Maintenance  Documentation  12 

Management  at  20%  28 

Total  168 
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summarizes  the  labor  estimates  which  include  a 20  percent  allowance  for 
project  management.  No  estimates  are  provided  for  computer  time  or 
travel  expenses  since  the  implementation  phase  logistics  are  not  defined. 
During  the  detailed  design  phase  these  estimates  will  be  refined  and  the 
assumptions  on  which  thee  are  based  will  be  validated.  In  addition,  alter- 
native approaches  will  be  developed  if  the  study  shows  that  implementation 
costs  could  be  reduced  significantly  by  not  supporting  in  the  PDP-11  sys- 
tem a given  TUTOR  feature,  such  as  key  echoing  requiring  lesson  material 


The  detailed  design  phase  is  estimated  to  require  1.  5 man  years, 
including  approximately  4-6  man-weeks  of  consulting  by  members  of  the 
PLATO  Systems  Group,  and  would  take  place  over  a six  month  period. 
The  implementation  phase,  which  will  produce  a system  that  has  been 
acceptance  tested  and  ready  for  use,  is  estimated  to  require  10  to  14 
man  years,  including  2-4  man-months  of  consulting  by  members  of 
the  PLATO  Systems  Group,  and  will  take  place  over  a 16-20  month 
period.  Therefore,  assuming  a four  month  evaluation  period  between 
the  two  phases,  the  development  of  the  PDP-11  based  system  will 
require  26-30  calendar  months  to  complete.  The  total  labor  required 
is  expected  to  be  in  the  12-16  man-year  range  or  $480,000  to  $640,000, 
based  upon  an  average  cost  per  man-year  of  $40,000. 
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Section  9 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  principal  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that  a PDP-11  based  system 
for  presenting  TUTOR  lessons  appears  technically  feasible  and  will  support 
24-32  terminals  on  a hardware  configuration  costing  approximately  $200,000 
No  features  of  TUTOR  have  been  sacrificed  in  designing  the  system  although 
some  restrictions  have  been  necessary  on  the  number  of  simultaneous  users 
making  heavy  demands  for  system  resources.  All  differences  expected 
between  using  TUTOR  on  the  PDP-11  and  on  the  PLATO  system  are  summar 
ized  below. 

The  PDF  11/70  computer  system,  scheduled  to  be  announced  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1975,  should  increase  the  number  of  terminals  which  can 
be  supported  with  a given  hardware  investment  or,  alternatively,  reduce 
the  hardware  cost  required  to  support  a given  number  of  terminals.  Antici- 
pated features  of  the  11/70  include  core  memory  in  excess  of  the  124K  word 
limit  on  the  11/45  and  an  increase  in  the  transfer  rate  of  the  fixed  head  disk. 
Therefore,  the  11/70  will  greatly  reduce  the  risk  that  the  system  design 
might  be  technically  infeasible  since  central  memory  space  and  disk  traffic 
were  the  critical  resources  identified  during  the  design  effort. 

9.  1 Differences  Between  the  PLATO  and  PDP-11  Based  Versions  of 

TUTOR 

The  differences  between  the  PLATO  version  of  TUTOR  and  the 
implementation  proposed  for  the  PDP-11  are  not  major  and,  in  SofTech's 
opinion,  will  not  affect  the  utility  of  the  system.  Each  of  the  differences 
have  been  described  previously  but  are  summarized  here;  they  can  be 
divided  into  four  categories: 

1)  Data  representation 

2)  Command  semantics 

3)  Language  extensions 

4)  Implementation  restrictions 

The  approach  selected  for  representing  TUTOR  data  on  the  PDP-11 
is  presented  in  Section  4.  3.  These  differences  from  the  PLATO  version 
of  TUTOR  are: 


1.  Eight  characters  (instead  of  ten)  are  stored  per 
student  variable. 

2.  The  allowable  range  of  floating  point  numbers  is 
decreased,  but  the  precision  is  increased. 

3.  A smaller  range  of  integer  values  can  be  stored; 
an  integer  is  stored  as  32  bits  rather  than  48  bits. 

The  only  difference  in  command  semantics  currently  anticipated 


1.  Bit  manipulation  operations  will  be  defined  only  for 
bit  strings  containing  32  or  fewer  bits,  the  size  of 
an  integer  value. 

2.  The  length  of  an  input  response  is  limited  to  150 
characters. 

The  following  TUTOR  language  extensions  are  anticipated: 

1.  TUTOR  directives  will  be  defined  for  use  in  enclosing 
the  sections  of  all  lessons  which  perform  key  echoing 
using  lesson  material  or  which  require  real  time  inter- 
action with  animated  output  (Section  6.4). 

2.  System  variables  will  be  defined  for  the  following  values: 

a)  Number  of  bits  per  TUTOR  word 

(64  on  the  PDP  11) 

b)  Number  of  bits  per  character 

( 8 on  the  PDP-11) 

c)  Number  of  characters  per  TUTOR  word 

( 8 on  the  PDP-11) 

in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  programs  which 
could  be  transferred  from  the  PDP-11  system  to  the 
PLATO  system  with  a minimum  conversion  effort. 

3.  The  DEFINE  command  will  be  able  to  specify,  optionally, 
the  length  of  an  array  and  of  a character  string. 

The  latter  two  additions  will  provide  the  information  necessary  for  the 
compiler  to  generate  a storage  map  which  will  help  the  author  avoid  errors 
in  using  the  same  student  variable  for  different  purposes. 

The  following  implementation  restrictions  do  not  affect  the  seman- 
tics cf  the  TUTOR  language  but  appear  required  to  insure  that  a very  few 
terminals  will  not  utilize  an  unreasonable  fraction  of  the  system  resources. 

1.  Only  one  terminal  will  be  able  to  perform  at  a given 
time  highly  interactive  processing,  i.  e.  , key  echoing 
requiring  lesson  material  or  interacting  with  animated 
output  (Section  6.  4). 
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2. 


The  elapsed  time  spent  in  a highly  interactive  portion 
of  a lesson  must  be  less  than  an  installation-defined 
limit.  If  the  limit  is  exceeded,  the  lesson  will  execute 
with  a priority  equal  to  all  other  lessons  being  executed 
(Section  6.  4). 


No  more  than  two  micro  tables  (the  standard  system 
table  and  one  user- specified  table)  may  be  used 
simultaneously  for  key  echoing. 

Authoring  of  new  lessons  will  be  possible  only  if  the 
number  of  active  terminals  is  a small  fraction  of  the 
number  of  terminals  the  system  could  support.  (Section  6.  5). 


The  total  size  of  a main  unit,  all  of  its  attached  units  and 
the  infrequently  used  command  execution  code  required 
to  execute  the  units  must  be  less  than  the  implementation 
defined  lesson  segment  length  (Section  5). 


The  highly  interactive  por  ion  of  a lesson  must  be  con- 
tained within  one  lesson  segment  (Section  6.  4). 


In  addition,  limiting  the  length  of  COMMON  data  and/or  extra  storage  to 
less  than  1500  60-bit  words  has  been  considered;  however,  this  restriction 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  significant  importance  since  very  few  lessons  use 
over  500  COMMON  and/or  extra  storage  variables. 


The  net  effect  of  these  changes  and  restrictions  on  the  typical  TUTOR 
author  should  be  small  and  few  lessons  now  in  use  on  the  PLATO  system 
should  require  program  logic  modifications  if  they  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  PDP-11  based  system.  Conversion  aids  could  be  used  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  parts  of  a program  likely  to  require  change,  such  as  units  using 
the  bit  manipulation  operators  and  units  performing  key  echoing  requiring 


lesson  material. 


Recommended  Development  Approach 


SofTech  believes  the  feasibility  of  a PDP-11  based  system  is  suffi- 
ciently well-established  and  the  above  limitations  sufficiently  few  to  justify 
undertaking  the  detailed  software  design  phase,  which  was  described  in 
Section  8,  if 


a)  a requirement  exists  for  presenting  computer-aided 
instruction  lessons  at  remote  and/or  classified  sites, 


b)  more  than  one  system  is  to  be  acquired,  thereby 

spreading  the  cost  of  the  initial  software  development 
effort  over  multiple  systems. 


PW 


A significant  fraction  of  the  software  development  effort  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  language  used  to  develop  lesson  material.  The  requirement 
for  presenting  computer-aided  instructional  material  at  remote  and/or 
classified  sites  may  not  be  confined  to  lessons  written  in  TUTOR,  but  may 
extend  to  other  languages,  such  as  CAMIL  which  is  being  used  on  the  Air 

jj 

Force  Advanced  instructional  System.  If  so,  SofTech  recommends  a 
study,  as  discussed  in  the  following  section,  to  examine  how  lessons  de- 
veloped in  these  languages  could  also  be  presented  on  the  PDP-11  based 


system. 

SofTech's  pre -announcement  information  on  the  PDP-11  /70  indicates 
that  this  machine  will  provide  an  excellent  hardware  base  for  the  system 
and  will  avoid  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  11/45  - 11/40 
configuration,  while  providing  substantially  increased  system  capabilities 
at  a slightly  reduced  hardware  cost.  An  appendix  to  this  report  will  be 
provided  by  SofTech  following  the  announcement  of  the  11/40  which  will 
summarize  the  impact  of  the  11/70  on  the  system  design,  the  proposed 
hardware  configuration  and  the  hardware  cost. 


9.  3 Areas  for  Future  Research 


The  ability  to  present  lesson  material  on  the  PDP-11  based  system 
which  is  not  written  in  TUTOR  would  greatly  increase  the  utility  of  the 
system.  The  TUTOR  language  is  frequently  criticized  because  an  author 
requires  extensive  programming  experience  in  order  to  use  it  effectively. 
Simple  TUTOR  lessons  can  be  written  with  very  little  experience,  but  the 
power  of  the  PLATO  system  can  be  exploited  only  by  those  versed  in  its 
rich  command  repertoire.  A survey  of  a group  of  popular  lessons,  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  good  examples  of  computer-aided  instruction, 
indicates  that  typical  lessons  use  47-79  of  the  approximately  290  TUTOR 
commands  available  to  authors.  Learning  how  to  use  that  number  of  TUTOR 
commands  requires  more  time  than  most  authors  are  willing  to  invest. 


Two  different  approaches  are  under  development  with  the  go  of 
reducing  the  effort  an  author  must  make  to  utilize  a computer-based  educa- 
tional system.  The  CAMIL  language  being  used  on  the  Air  Force  AlSproject 
is  designed  to  support  both  computer-aided  instruction  and  computer -managed 
instruction  via  authoi  -oriented  extensions  to  an  ALGOL- like  programming 
language.  The  extensions  will  be  designed  to  provide  English-like  commands 
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for  many  frequently  used  operations.  However,  if  a command  is  not 
available  for  the  desired  operation,  a programming  language  of  roughly 
the  comp^xity  of  PL/I  must  be  learned.  Currently  CAMIL  does  not  have 
as  rich  a repertoire  of  commands  as  TUTOR  and  therefore  many  operations 
which  are  easy  to  perform  in  TUTOR  are  more  difficult  to  specify  in  CAMIL. 
However,  the  CAMIL  facilities  for  data  base  manipulation  have  no  direct 
analogy  in  TUTOR,  and  are  required  for  computer -managed  instruction. 

The  TICS  System  (14)  developed  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  with  support  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  provides  an 
interactive  computer  system  to  assist  the  author  in  developing  lessons  which 
involve  a dialog  between  a student  and  the  computer.  Although  the  computer 
system  facilities  which  can  be  used  in  presenting  the  dialog  are  more  limited 
than  those  available  via  TUTOR,  the  author  using  TICS  need  not  become  a 
programmer.  An  interactive  dialog  will  solicit  from  the  author  the  required 
information  to  construct  the  control  structure  of  the  lesson  and  to  specify 
the  response  judging  appropriate  at  each  point  in  the  dialog.  The  TICS  sys- 
tem generates  all  the  information  required  for  a computer  system  to  pre- 
sent the  lesson;  the  presentation  need  not  be  on  the  same  computer  system 
as  the  one  on  which  the  lesson  was  developed.  TICS  currently  operates 
on  the  Multics  time-sharing  system  at  MIT,  which  is  part  of  the  ARPA 
network;  a presentation  system  based  upon  a PDP-11  has  been  designed 
but  not  implemented.  In  SofTech's  opinion  the  TICS  concept  of  providing 
computer  assistance  in  the  authoring  process,  and  of  not  forcing  an  expert 
in  a subject  area  to  become  a computer  programmer,  can  significantly 
expand  the  use  of  computer-based  educational  systems. 

SofTech  recommends  that  the  work  performed  on  this  study  be  ex- 
panded in  order  to  investigate  the  use  of  the  PDP-1  1 based  system  for  the 
presentation  of  lessons  written  in  CAMIL  and  developed  using  TICS.  The  ability 
to  execute  CAMIL  programs  would  provide  the  PDP-11  based  system  with  a 
compute r -managed  instruction  capability,  while  the  TICS  approach  would 
allow  low-cost  generation  of  dialog-oriented  lessons  which  do  not  need  the 
highly  interactive  features  of  TUTOR.  With  multiple  approaches  to  generating 
both  computer -aided  instructional  material  and  computer -managed  instruc- 
tional material,  SofTech  believes  the  PDP-11  based  system  would  prove 
valuable  to  a wide  variety  of  agencies  concerned  with  technical  training, 
especially  when  the  training  must  take  place  at  remote  or  classified  sites. 
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Appendix  A 

PLATO-TUTOR  DATA 


During  the  study  the  data  gathered  by  members  of  the  PLATO 
Systems  Group  on  various  aspects  of  the  PLATO  system  provided  in- 
formation essential  to  the  design  of  the  PDP-11  based  system.  Much  of 
this  informal  ion  is  not  available  in  the  literature  and  therefore  has  been 
summarizes  here  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  designers 
of  future  computer-aided  instructional  systems. 

This  appendix  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Overall  System  Storage  Requirements 

2.  Data  Requirements  for  Executing  TUTOR  Lessons 

3.  CPU  Utilization  and  Command  Usage  Statistics 

4.  Properties  of  TUTOR  Lessons 

5.  Response  Time  Characteristics 

The  use  of  this  data  requires  a good  working  knowledge  of  the  PLATO  system 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  appendix  to  interpret  the  data  or  to 
present  it  in  a tutorial  form. 

A.  1 Overall  System  Storage  Requirements 

The  space  requirements  in  Central  Memory  (CM)  and  in  Extended 
Core  Storage  (ECS)  arc:  Space  in  60- bit  Words 


Mercury  Operating  System 

3K 

CM 

Overlays,  Tables 

100K 

ECS 

PLATO-TUTOR  Operating  System 

15K 

CM 

Tables  used  by  Operating  System 

10K 

CM, 

100K 

ECS 

TUTOR  Command  Execution  Code 

10K 

CM 

70K 

ECS 

Lesson  Buffer 

(for  lessons  in  use  by  some  terminal) 
Data  for  300  terminals 

60  OK 

ECS 

(station/ student  banks) 
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ECS 
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The  key  elements  of  the  PLATO-TUTOR  central  memory  tables 


Student  bank  a. id  variables 

(contains  ISO  TUTOR  variables) 


Judging  buffers 

(allows  up  to  300  characters  in  a response) 


400 

800 


COMMON  buffer 

(holds  COMMON  and/or  extra  storage  data) 


SHOW  Command  buffers 
Output  buffer 

(stores  intermediate  form  of  output) 

ECS  overlay  buffer 

(holds  dynamically  loaded  code) 

Work  buffer 

(provides  storage  which  s not 
preserved  between  time  slices  since 
commands, except  for  CALC, are  not 
inte  r ruptable) 

Storage  for  CALC  execution 

(allows  a large  DEFINE  set  to  be 
available  at  run-time) 


1500 

100 


300 
1 000 


300 


2500 


Data  Requirements  for  Executing  TUTOR  Lessons 

I.  Data  Per  Terminal  in  Use  (i.  e,  , per  student) 

Station  data  - 32  words  (includes  keyboard  input  buffer) 
Output  Buffer  - 16  words  average  per  terminal 
Status  data  (400  words) 


150  student  variables 
250  station  variables 

A significant  fraction  of  the  status  variables  could  be 
packed,  but  arc  unpacked  for  ease  of  access.  Apparently 
approximately  125  words  could  be  saved  by  packing. 

Extra  storage  data  (0  - 1 000  words) 


Router  variables  (0  to  approximately  75) 


II. 


Data  Per  Lesson 

A lesson  consists  of  units  and  may  be  shared  between 
students.  Average  lesson  is  50-70  units  long;  average 
unit  is  50-60  words.  Per  interaction  3-4  different  units 
are  used,  some  several  times. 

COMMON  data  0 - 1 500  words  CM;  0 - 8000  words  ECS 
Under  25%  of  users  require  COMMON  and  majority  of 
these  require  less  than  1000  words.  Sum  of  extra  storage 
and  COMMON  data  in  central  memory  must  be  less  than 
1500  wo  rd  s . 
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Charsel  data  - approximately  4G0  words  per  eliaraeli  r 
set  definition 

Micro  table  - maximum  2 56  words  per  micro  table 
Vocabulary  - 2,000  - 3,000  words 

III.  Data  Per  Course 

This  data  is  "owned"  by  the  Router  lesson  and  should 
be  available  only  when  the  router  lesson  is  active 

Router  lessons  - size  like  other  lessons 

Named  COMMON  can  be  used  in  several  lessons  of  a 
course 

Leslist  data  - 644  words  (two  disks  blocks)  describing 
which  lessons  make  up  a course 

A.  3 CPU  Utilization  and  Command  uaige  Statistics 


I.  Gross  Statistics 

An  average  of  16,000  CDC  CYBER  73  instructions  are 
used  to  process  an  interaction  requiring  lesson  material; 
key  echoing  requires  about  500  instructions. 

Keys  are  input  at  the  following  rate: 

1 every  4 seconds  by  students 
1 every  2 seconds  by  authors 
Every  other  key  requires  lesson  material  to  process- 

About  70%  of  one  of  the  two  CPU's  is  used  for  condensing 
lesson  material. 

II.  Execution  Time  Distribution  by  Comrm  ad 

Only  ten  commands  use  over  one  percent  of  the  total 
lesson  execution  time 


Command 


Execution  % 


At 

4% 

Calc 

33% 

Draw 

14% 

Goto 

21% 

Join 

1% 

Jump 

1% 

Showa 

2% 

Unit 

3% 

W rite 

2% 

W ritec 

1% 

Total 

82% 

All  expressions  evaluated  via  the  CALC  command  are  pre' 
compiled  to  CDC  machine  language. 

Response  judging  requires  only  about  0.  5% 

The  main  interpreter  loop  and  function  key  handler  uses 
about  12% 

Key  echoing  requires  about  2.  5% 
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A.  4 Properties  of  TUTOR  Lessons 


I.  Lesson  Statistics 

The  following  table  shows  the  sizes  of  a representative 
sample  of  TUTOR  lessons  in  terms  of  the  number  of  lines 
of  TUTOR  source  code,  the  number  of  TUTOR  commands 
used  and  the  amount  of  command  execution  code  invoked 
to  process  the  lesson. 


Size  in 


Lesson 

Field  Commands 

Lines^ 

60-bit  words 

SHOW 

Physics  (1st  yr) 

79 

2058 

7033 

QUAL 

Chemistry  (1  st  yr) 

54 

1729 

5165 

FLY* 

Biology 

32 

1818 

1524 

NMR 

Chemistry(2nd  yr) 

30 

206 

4698 

OPTA 

Chemistry(2nd  yr) 

47 

1880 

5201 

RALPH1 

Rus sian  (1st  yr) 

54 

1421 

3401 

CELL* 

Biology 

38 

1154 

1740 

TITRATE 

Chemistry 

67 

1349 

5664 

MOTHS** 

Biology 

72 

1787 

6705 

BIRDS 

Biology 

54 

733 

5134 

WEST 

Elem.  Sch. 

53 

1222 

5003 

BAGGER 

Elem.  Sch. 

63 

2029 

4876 

VECTORS 

Physics 

47 

1353 

3782 

POPGEN 

Demography 

55 

1327 

5288 

POPULS 

Demography 

65 

1580 

5953 

1 of  TUTOR  Source 


of  Command  Execution  Code 

J. 

old  lesson  - originally  written  for  PLATO  1JI 
old  lesson  - but  updated  for  PLATO  IV 


II.  Analysis  of  One  Lesson 

Lesson  SHOW  has  79  commands.  It  is  a "good"  physics  lesson 
that  teaches  vectors.  I;  uses  about  1/3  of  the  total  number  of 
TUTOR  commands.  Moat  "good"  recent  lessons  at  the  college 
level  (e.  g.  , physics,  cnernistry,  biology)  use  about  the  same 
number  of  commands.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  times  each  command  was  used  in  the  source  code;  the  commands 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  ten  commands  using  82  percent  of 
CPU  time  on  a system-wide  basis. 


# of  # of 


command 

references 

command 

references 

addl 

9 

bump 

2 

ansv 

38 

*calc 

117 

answer 

2 

calcs 

10 

area 

2 

cha  rset 

1 

arrow 

47 

circle 

5 

at 

332 

compute 

2 

axes 

2 

data 

1 

back 

7 

datal 

1 

base 

7 

dataon 

1 

bounds 

4 

define 

28 
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command 

a of 

references 

command 

II  of 

referenc 

delay 

1 

origin 

8 

1 

do 

114 

pause 

draw 

30 

polar 

3 

end 

1 

put 

1 

endar  row 

38 

putd 

2 

entry 

3 

randp 

2 

erase 

43 

randu 

2 

exact 

3 

restart 

1 

funct 

1 

rdraw 

4 

gdraw 

5 

rotate 

7 

goto 

26 

scalex 

5 

graph 

22 

scaley 

4 

imain 

1 

search 

2 

inhibit 

8 

setperm 

2 

jkey 

3 

* showa 

2 

join 

judge 

93 

show 

3 

32 

showt 

3 

jump 

9 

size 

9 

labelx 

2 

specs 

l 

labely 

1 

store 

3 

locate 

2b 

storea 

5 

long 

1 

storen 

2 

3 

match 

1 

term 

mode 

45 

* unit 

81 

move 

1 

vector 

33 

next 

14 

* write 

527 

nextnow 

5 

* writec 

46 

no 

32 

wrongv 

14 

ok 

4 

zero 

2 

or 

1 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  commands  are  referenced 
only  one  or  two  times  in  the  source  code,  indicating  they 
appear  in  at  most  two  units. 

Of  the  703  3 words  of  command  execution  code  used  by  the 
lesson,  1522  words  of  it  correspond  to  the  ten  commands 
using  over  80  percent  of  a typical  lesson's  execution  time 
plus  the  next  ten  most  frequently  used  commands.  Each 
lesson  requires  a different  set  of  the  command  execution 
routines,  depending  upon  which  of  the  infrequently  used 
commands  it  requires  as  illustrated  by  the  following  graph. 


Rut,  every  lesson 
has  its  own  set  of 
commands 


Command  execution  code 
for  20  commands 
requiring  most 
execution  time 


Total  "command 
execution"  code 
in  core 


Words  of  Central  Memory 


I 


The  following  cross  reference  tables  shows  that  o 
small  number  of  the  units  are  referenced  frequent 
from  other  units,  although  the  lesson  is  quite  inte 
and  definitely  not  a "page -turning"  lesson. 
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A,  5 Response  Time  Characteristics 

The  response  time  of  th  ? PLATO  system  is  usually  described  as 
the  total  time  for  a key  to  leave  the  terminal,  to  be  processed  by  the  sys- 
tem and  to  have  a response  back  at  the  terminal.  A typical  response  time 
is  in  the  100-150  millisecond  range;  delays  longer  than  about  200  milli- 
seconds will  be  observable  by  a touch  typist.  Due  to  the  design  of  the 
PLATO  system  the  response  time  is  not  significantly  affected  by  whether 
or  not  lesson  material  is  required  to  perform  key  echoing  since  fehe  student 
bank  data  must  be  retrieved  from  ECS  memory  to  process  every  keypress. 
However  in  the  PDP-11  based  system  two  response  times  will  exist: 

a.  a shorter  time  if  the  input/output  processor  can  echo 
the  key  (most  keys) 

b.  a longer  time  if  the  11/45  must  use  lesson  material 
to  echo  each  key  (a  small  fraction  of  keys) 

The  data  observed  on  the  PLATO  system  is: 

lotal  time  lor  a Keypress  to  leave  keyset,  be  processed 

by  computer  in  IJrbara,  and  have  response  back,  to  terminal. 

(Don't  touch  anything. . .runs  automatically  via  echo  keys) 

N • 72  five,  tlillisecs  • 120  S.D.  * 25 
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BENCHMARK  COMPARISONS  OF 
CYBER  7 3 AND  PDP  11/45 

Three  benchmark  algorithms  were  used  to  estimate  the  relative 
speed  and  program  expansion  ratios  likely  to  occur  when  programs  now 
existing  on  the  CYBER  73  are  re -implemented  on  the  PDP  11/45.  The 
program  expansion  ratio  is  the  number  of  PDP-11  words  corresponding 
to  one  CYBER  word  of  executable  code.  A 4:1  expansion  ratio  for  data 
words  has  been  used  throughout  the  study  based  upon  an  evaluation  of  how 
data  is  represented  on  each  machine. 

The  two  benchmark  algorithms  used  to  estimate  the  program  expan- 
sion ratio  have  been  previously  used  by  SofTech  to  benchmark  avionics 
computer  systems,  an  environment  in  which  core  memory  requirements 
are  particularly  critical.  The  first  benchmark,  Unpack,  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  partial  word  and  bit  manipulation  operations;  similar  opera- 
tions would  be  heavily  used  in  graphic  output  formatting  and  in  many  char- 
acter manipulation  routines.  The  second  benchmark,  Dispatch,  emphasize 
indexing  through  data. 

1 UNPACK  Benchmark 
CYBER  Description 

A buffer  area  of  ten  60-bit  words  containing  20  values  is  to  be  un- 
packed into  a target  buffer  of  half  or  full  words  using  a control  table  to 
describe  the  data  to  be  unpacked.  In  the  packed  buffer  data  is  stored  in 
bits  5-15  of  each  halfword;  no  assumptions  can  be  made  about  the  unused 
bits.  The  packed  data  is  to  be  placed  in  data  fields  of  1 to  32  bits  right- 
justified  in  half  or  full  words  scattered  through  the  target  buffer  of  128 
words.  The  control  table,  which  is  composed  of  full  words  containing 
32  bits  of  right -justified  information  has  six  fields  which  describe  the 
da'a  to  be  unpacked  and  how  it  is  to  be  stored  in  the  target  buffer  (S<  i 
Exhibit  B.  1).  The  three  tables  are  shown  graphically  in  Exhibit  13.  2. 
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Exhibit  B.  1 


i 


Bit  Position 


Function 


27-35 

36-43 

44-47 

48-49 

50-51 


52-59 


Packed  buffer  offset  (0-19) 
specifying  half  word  to  be 
unpacked. 

Number  of  bits  in  the  field 
in  the  target  buffer  (1-32). 

If  more  than  30,  a full  word 
is  required. 

Starting  bit  in  the  halfword 
being  unpacked  (5-15). 

Sign  to  be  applied  to  the  data 
value  in  the  target  buffer 
(00  = unsigned,  01  = signed). 

Describes  whether  a halfword 
or  a full  word  is  to  be  used  in 
tin.  ^arget  buffer. 

(00  = store  in  half  word, 

01  = store  in  full  word) 

Must  be  a full  word  if  bits 
36-43  specify  more  than  30 
bits  are  to  be  stored. 

Target  buffer  offset  in  half 
words  (0-255).  For  full 
word  storage  (bits  50-51  = 01), 
this  location  must  be  even. 


The  last  word  in  the  control  table  is  zero,  signifying 
the  end  of  processing. 
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data  bits  arc'  right -justified.  The  target  buffer  consists  of  256  l(>-bit  words; 
a value  requiring  more  than  16  bits  will  be  stored  in  two  words,  starting  at 


an  even  address. 

The  control  table  consists  of 

one*  entry  for  each  word 

the  packed  buffer; 

each  entry  consists  of  two  16 

-bit  words: 

Location 

Corresponding 
CYBER  Field 

Word  1 

(bits)  0-7 

(bits)  27-35 

8-15 

36-43 

Word  2 

0-3 

44-47 

4-5 

48-49 

6-7 

50-51 

8-15 

52-59 

I 


A.  2 DISPATCH  Benchmark 

The  benchmark  performs  the  following  repetitive  actions,  which  are 
typically  part  of  the  dispatching  algorithm,  in  an  executive  control  program: 

1.  Read  clock  and  update  system  time. 

2.  For  each  task, 

a.  determine  if  the  task  is  active 

b.  if  active',  determine  if  it  is  time 
to  dispatch  the  task  and,  if  so, 
call  the  task. 


The  following  data  structures  (See  Exhibit  B.  3)  are  used  by  the 
dispatching  algorithm.  A task  number  of  0 indicate;;  no  *ask  is  assigned 
this  priority,  i.  e.  , a null  entry.  The  task  data  is  not  to  be  examined  by 
the  dispatcher  but  is  to  be  passed  to  the  task  when  it  is  called. 
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Exhibit  B.  3 


Task 

Priority 

Table 


Decroaf 

ing 

Prioritl 


Task  Number 

0 - null  entry 

Ta  sk 
j Count 
|Knt  ries 


Indexed 
by  | 
Task 
Number 


Task 

Description 

Table 


Time  to  Dispatch 

Task  Address 

Task 

Data 

Entry 


Dispatching  is  to  bo  performed  by  scanning  the  entire  list  of  tasks 
in  priority  order  and  comparing  the  system  time  read  before  beginning  the 
scan  ("now")  with  the  time  at  which  the  task  should  next  be  dispatched, 
which  is  stored  in  the  Task  Description  Table.  If  the  task  time  is  less 
than  or  equal  to  "now",  the  task  time  if  set  negative  and  the  task  is  dis- 
patched; otherwise,  the  scan  continues.  The  task  time  will  be  reset  by 
a scheduler,  which  is  not  part  of  the  benchmark.  When  the  executive 
regains  control,  the  dispatcher  always  begins  the  scan  with  the  highest 
priority  task. 

CYBER  Description 

The  Task  Priority  Table  entries  are  full  words  (60  bits).  The 
Task  Description  Table  stores  the  time  as  a full  wo  rd,  the  task  address 
and  task  data  as  two  half  words  (30  bits). 

PDP-11  Description 

The  Task  Priority  Tabic'  entries  are  16-  it  words.  The  Task  Des- 
cription Table  stores  the  time  as  two  words  (32  bits),  the  task  address 
as  a 16-bit  word,  and  the  task  data  as  a 16  bit  word. 
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Benchmark  Methodology 


as 


The  CYBER  code  was  written  by  ar.  experienced  CDC  6000  series 
ssembly  language  programmer  and  is  believed  to  be  "polished1  code  that 
is  comparable  in  quality  to  that  existing  in  the  PI  A'l  O system.  The  PDP-11 
code  was  produced  by  hand  < ompiling  a program  written  in  the  AED  language 
(Section  8.2)  with  the  assumpf  in  that  the  came  type  of  code  optimization 
techniques  would  be  used  in  the  PDP-11  compiler  as  have  been  used  by 
SofTcch  in  implementing  optimizing  AED  and  JOVIAL  compilers.  I he  AED 
programs  were  hand  compiled  by  the  developer  of  several  AED  cross-com- 
pilers who  predicted  the  type  of  code  which  it  would  be  cost  effective  to 
generare  with  an  optimizing  PDP-11  AED  crocs -compiler. 

The  CYBER  programs  were  written  using  special  purpose  calling 
sequences: 


UNPACK  Bl:  Address  of  Packed  Data  Buffer 

B2:  Address  of  Target  Buffer 
F Address  of  Control  Table 

1 , B2,  and  B3  are  not  changed  within  UNPACK. 

1 nc  index  registers  XI  and  X2  are  saved  and 
restored.  No  registers  are  saved  on  entry  or 
restored  on  exit. 

DISPATCH  Bl:  Address  of  Task  Priority  Table 

B2:  Addiess  of  Task  Description  Table 

Bl  and  B2  are  not  changed  within  DISPATCH. 
The  task  is  called, wil1  ”t  saving  any  registers, 
with  the  system  time  and  the  task  data  in  an 
argument  list  whose  location  is  specified  by 
an  index  register. 


The  AED  program  for  UNPACK  used  a standard  calling  sequence 
suitable  for  calling  external  procedures.  Three  arguments,  the  Packed 
Data  Buffer,  the  Target  Buffer,  and  the  Control  Table,  were  passed  as 
static  integer  arrays.  An  AED  calling  sequence  passes  the  address  of 
an  array. 

The  DISPATCH  benchmark  is  assumed  to  be  a block  of  in-line 
code.  The  task  is  called  assuming  it  is  an  external  procedure,  with  the 
system  time  and  the  task  data  as  arguments. 
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A.  4 Code  Expansion  Ratio  Results 

The  following  results  for  the  code  expansion 
for  the  two  benchmark  algorithms: 


ratio  were  obtained 


CYBER  7 3 PDF  11/4^ 


UNPACK 

DISPATCH 


41 

13 


222 

50 


Ratio 

5.  4 
3.9 


*60 -bit  words;  " 1 6 -bit  words 

The  two  algorithms  arc  obvio  isly  a very  small  sample  on  which  to  make 
any  code  size  estimates  for  the  PDP-11  based  system,  but  a 5:1  code 
expansion  ratio  was  selected  for  use  throughout  the  study  in  scaling  up 
PLATO  central  memory  data.  The  central  memory  estimates  described 
in  Section  7.  1 were  further  increased  by  one  third  due  to  the  estimating 
uncertainties  implicit  in  both  the  way  in  which  the  code  expansion  ratio 
was  estimated  and  the  concern  that  some  required  algorithms  might  not 
have  been  included  when  data  on  the  PLATO  system  was  obtained. 

A.  5 Timing  Estimates 

Timing  comparisons  were  made  between  the  CYBER  7 3 and  the 
PDP  11/45  in  order  to  insure  that  the  PDP11/45  would  not  be  CPU-bound 
when  handling  24-32  terminals  An  attempt  was  not  made  to  accurately 
estimate  the  relative  speeds  of  the  two  machines  based  upon  the  mix  of 
instructions  actually  being  executed  on  the  PLATO  system.  Detailed  in- 
formation on  the  PLATO  instruction  mix  was  recorded  by  a system 
monitoring  tool,  but  this  data  was  not  used  since  SofTech  estimated 
that  the  precision  required  of  the  timing  estimate  would  not  justify 
the  labor  involved  in  making  a more  accurate  estimate. 

An  iterative  TUTOR  calculation  was  the  basis  of  the  timing  estimate 
since  the  CALC  command  accounts  for  about  one -third  of  the  execution 
time  on  the  PLATO  system  and  the  CYBER  73  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
superior  to  the  PDP  11  /45  in  the  area  of  numeric  computation.  The  TUTOR 

code  selected  was: 
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DO  eva  , index  +-  0,  360,  2 


UNIT  oval 

CALC  c «-  a x COS  (2  x index^/b 

where  a,b,  c and  index  are  TUTOR  student  variables.  The  CALC  command 
was  assumed  to  be  compiled  to  optimized  machine  code  on  each  machine. 

The  results  for  each  machine  are: 


Code 

Length 

Words 

Loop 

Initialization 

(psec) 

Time/ 
Iteration 
(psec ) 

Total  for  180 
Ite  rations 
(psec) 

CYBER  73 

1 1 

8.  9 

38.  6 

6957 

PDP  11/45 

30 

14.  0 

152.  0 

27374 

(with  floating  point  processor) 


The  calculated  speed  ratio  is  therefore  3.  9,  which  indicates  that  the  CPt 
power  of  a PDP-11/45  wuh  a floating  point  processor  is  more  than  ade- 
quate for  handling  24-32  terminals  since  a CYBER  7 3 could  handle  well 
over  150  terminals  running  the  PLATO  system  if  no  authoring  was  allowed 
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Appf  nciix  C 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  QUOTATION 

This  appendix  contains  the  hardware  quotation  submitted  by  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  which  fully  identifier  the  hardware  components. 
SofTe'h's  reviev  of  the  quotation  with  Digital  Equipment  indicated  that  the 
following  changes  should  be  made  in  the  quotation: 


Replacements 

MF11-U  memory  units  should  be  replaced 
with  MF1 1 -UP  parity  memory 
units  (®  $6,  300 

MM11-U  expander  core  memory  should  be 
replaced  with  MM11-UP  parity 
memory  ($  $3,600 

RJP04AA  Disk  and  Controller  with  44  million  word 
capacity  should  replace  RP11-CE 
moving  head  disk  and  RP03-AS  disk 
pack  drive 


Add 

DA11-BD  UNIBUS  Link 

MF11-U  l6l<  core  memory  to  increase 
1 1 /40  memory  to  64K 


Effect  on 
Quotation 


$ 4, 200 


$ 2,  700 


- $19, 800 

$ 3,  500 
$ 4,  900 


Total  Decrease 


$ 4, 580 


C-l 


mm 


equipment 

CORPORATION 

f MAYNARD.  MASSACHUSETTS  017S4 

« AC  617  897  5111  TWX  710-347  0212  - CAB'E  DIGITAl  MAYN,  TEI  EX.  94-84-57 


n 


TO 


Sof tech 

460  Totten  Pond  Road 
Waltham,  Massechuse tts  02154 


T 


PLEASE  REFER  TO  THIS  QUOTATION  NO  IN 
All  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  ORDERS 

date  February  3,  197  5 

REFERENCE 

NEAREST  DIGITAl  SAlES  OFFICE 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

235  Wyman  Street 

Waltham,  Massachusetts  02154 


"1 


L Attn:  Dr.  John  W.  Brackett  -1  Attn:  Mr.  Barry  N£ger_ 


GENTLEMEN:  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ’NQIHRY.  WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  QUOTE  AS  FOllOWS 


JIEM 

1. 

I 

s 


QUANTIIY 


3. 


1 , 

i 

t 

‘5, 


1 

1 
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DESCRIPTION 

SYSTEM  A 


PDP-11/ 45-CW  Central  Processor  with 


UNIT  PRICE 


32K  parity  core  memory  and  hardware 
memory  management.  Includes  power 
supply,  line  frequency  clock,  multi - 
^device  auto  loader,  power/fail  restart, 
serial  30  CPS  DECwriter  terminal  and 
control,  and  five  training  credits. 

MFll-U  16 K word  core  memory  and  con- 
trol with  expansion  capability  to  32K. 


MMll-U  16K  word  expander  core  memory.  $ 
'Mounts  on  MFll-U. 

FP11-B  Floating  Point  Processor. 

j 

RJS04-BA  First  drive  and  controller,  $ 
includes  rack  mounted  RS04  fixed,  head 
disk  drive  with  storage  capacity  of 
512K  of  16  bit  words. 


RS04-A^  5.12  word  fixed  head  drive. 

RP11-CE  Moving  Head  Disk  Unit. 


$ 37,570.00 


4.900.00 

4. 500.00 

5, 29u.00 
18,000.00 


$ 

's 

I 

I 

$ 

j 

$ 


AMOUNT 


3P, 570.00 


14.700.00 

13. 500.00 

5, 290.00 
18,000.00 


$ 13,000.00  $ 26,000.00 

$ 31,880.00  $ 31,880.00 
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CUSTOMER 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 


IK.  totlm..-./  o«.  tK  U o-vl  CoM Won. 'undo.  ~KI.K  O^Hol  f,.„m.nl  Co..,nn».on.  K,1.j,,nll.-.  < >CC l.ft.  Ill  I'oJim  *?"*•  °,c  * "’l  To 

on  ill  .to.  lo  d pohlii  'I  pm.  Ini.  IK.  l.llo«f<i«  Him.  wil  Condition!  o>.  mod.l.nd  and  lu|)|  b,  DlC  • Cbwp.l»i  ip  <»|1»1T»  l»UI  Ml.»  Lfcldil  PKl.  mo* 

^eiein  by  reftrontei 


1 JAMS  P.rfel  o'e  e«  v*«*e  of  oil  soles,  u»e  o i like  104#J  Any  lo«  DFC  miSy 
be  . J/c  <oll#i  o»  puy  upo n tl> • tale  O'  del'*#'/  al  the  product*  shall  be  pod 

by  ll-f  ‘>Oier 

7  delivery, 

.>  i»ri  »erv  will  be  made  I OP  DfC’i  pTnrtewK+i  tbceqai  to  be  r«'d 

by  a ida  <<  to  CO"  v R.*k  l<m  ibutf  IMS*  to  puichuse*  upon  delivery  by 
DEC  tc  earn#'  Pw«d  u;  ei  her  eby  j ct  ty  DEC  0 'nu"ty  interest  ,n  tf.<  ycOuct* 

Oi  security  1t>.  He  {.e  i|r.».rm<  ce  by  p».itho**»»  id  all  r'»  obl*J9fiOrt  li*iru"ilr» 
toge'#»  with  the  f.-jld  - *1  i l.ai'.l.ty  l<«  iei  osso  **  too  pioouCt*  » *K  or  wil* 
ow*  nut.ee  n the  ewei'  ol  it  a Jl  ol  on  Sud*  ^ io*  on 

f?  Of  i nai  be  Cab  e «o*  on*  domCqr  oem'lty  4o'  delay  «e  dlfrAicy  d»* 

1 i,i,lw>e  " g «F  nri,(4  rl  delay  Vwhen  Such  delay  it  duC  la  'hr-  t It  urnl*  Ot'S 
Cod,  delny*  m 'lomp.vti  lion  oelj  <n  de  >•'  , by  l)F  C i *e'  !a  S O'  .my 
oihe.  OU'CI  beyond  !»■  e • ease  b*e  ron !■  'I  al  OF C l»edene»y  icbedyle  *"i»ll 
l e e*ifnd «*d  by  0 pi'  ud  ol  (•n't'  rquo  lo  tl>  * I nn*  Init  brenu1.  e cl  ot’y  tu»h  d»  toy 

3 5MIPMENL  In  ‘he  nh**;n»e  al  -re  m*i»uc  c^s  OK  w.H  select  H-  e comic.  b t 
ihftl  ft  ciiiby  anume  c-.y  feb'  i ‘In  cRnnefhi*''  wi'h  »niop*efft,  fi  Ji  a!  u».  m«_ 
fd  "if  be  <*.  >n  * trued  'o  be  Tbe  ogont  cl  D FC  T 

4 PAYMENT  ’em**  u»e  <a:l.  upc*  delweiy.  0'  o»  DEC  option  net  Unity  t.l*f 

do  t if.  U"  ~*tT  e da  e ol  JeiNe'y  ll  deliveiify  o»e  oallio»i/  in  .pjialtniei- ' eo<^» 

jh.pmept  »ltoll  be  poid  lo'  wl*en  doe  *»  ihoul  icqa'd  lu  ot^e  ubeduled  de1 
NoN'ilht'c  r d pj  Ihe  lorejo  ‘«y  !hi(,f*iepl  a*  Ibe  PQI1  14  Repetdiy#  Coo^odep*  n-ov 
be  made  by  DFC  wi'boa'  ‘he*/  a<i  Dn'y  Meoo'y  ond  may  be  -nvaKed  tepomtely 

5 fAjfNT5_  II  no*  l ed  p-pp  pl  y if>  » ling  ol  ony  o*iioo  lor.d  oil  ptio«  <k>ipy»  »e 

lotinq  ia^  iwcl*  octu>n,  b'otqbt  o^oinyl  tbe  pu'd  i*e».  bo»ed  on  o O"o  that  »be 
equip  meet  lolnnqei  a Un  led  S'o'ei  poieni,  DEC  « 11  delend  lath  odon  at  >l>  e* 
pe  e ond  «will  pay  lb e ana  don'Oqev  o*iO<ded  m any  tnen  o.t-on.  pfnvKiec1 

that  DlC  tbcl!  bo  e tb<i  <c  e t»itiol  cl  »b#  delmti-  ol  d«»  y iiKfr- jcift>«»  ,on>  n|l 
rrj  dgliL^t  I 'i  tetieniepi  a-  c.mlpi amite  ' n lb*  e^enl  lb  >i‘o  IipoT  rn]uPc^  'P 
tbali  be  ob»o-ped  03a"  v the  *a»ei  t u*.e  a’  »be  icjv,  pn.ert  ot  any  at  '*»  pjr*i 
by  taoson  ol  »*f"nqeo*#nl  ol  r.  Unded  Stoie»  oa'eni,  01  d m DECi  opinion  'be 
equipo-cni  \ l.lely  to  o ynme  de  lubject  ol  0 dam.  vi  mlnryemenl  o*  o t'mted 
State*  potent,  D[C  »«•  ni  .t>  option  ond  ol  d\  i»penje  e.ibey  piof»ite  fo>  tbe 
puldi.nc  e 1 gb  1 i.  (o  'tirw*  w!  fH;  'be  ego^.-nent  i*,.ia  *,0'  n oddy  it»«*  »Q 

jhcljSe/  b*>ct)n^t  nan  »»,,  nq.n^,  y fconl  the  pH'  lfio»»  a c'fd't  • C « l <J'J  v ii  ^ l,“i  **t  R ? 
m oniifpfl'M-one-i'"*  i|.f»»  nijin  Tt  e de(iiecin'icn  tbal!  be  O't  mj>i'  O'  ' «nt 
pfi  y to  1 Lie  be  M**  inie  ol  *!•*  t gVipment  01  eiiat  ■ »t  cd  Py  DEC  DuC  |i'ol  ‘rat 
no  1 any  lobility  lo  'be  pL"boiei  undei  any  piown-on  o*  **' • % done'T  any  ^o,enf 
iofimijerrent,  01  Claim  lh«.«  I,  \ bufd  upon;  (•>  ibe  u%e  o*  H e equipmen*  *r  <a» 

b nation  n tb  oibe»  eQy.pmfnl  and  de*-ce»  wb.cb  oie  not  made  by  DEC  o»  t ••)  »•  t 
Li"  ol  ibe  eqa  pment  m |M0cliiin^  any  poceil.  o'  h*  tl  e lwmnh.nq  ip  (be  pci 
Cbaie-  of  any  info'mo'. an  d.  •■».  ie'»i<e  o'  Oppli  ationi  on.tlance  Ibe  f.Lid.o  *' 
»ba  ; b&'d  DEC  bo»n,le»»  oqo  n t o ,y  e.ptnie,  |wdf,men-  0<  Ion  lo'  infnngemcnl  cd 
n<iv  pclu'  ' 0 *»3demo'li ’•bicb  ie»v!t»  Item  DEC '»  co»nf  t'cn«e  «<i»b  ibe  po'ibdin/i1 
SeiKjnv.  h'  * 0**'L  1 0»  |’». sir w«  O'*  No  C0»l>  O'  e»pe"*e*  *bol'  be  -ntiM-ea  u.i* 
o.cajnl  ot  [EC  V tbOj’  Ibo  «*ntiep  Coniert  nl  DEC  ll  nu  c*enl  jt.a'.'  PTC*  'olol 
liobd-ty  to  tby  ( u'cbaie'  uniler  Ol  a*  a ie*u  1 ol  tompl  onre  «.i'K  '•  e piceinonj  ot 
(Ini  paio<<oct'  eiir ed  'be  rqq  vj.'te  »un>  pod  to  DEC  t>  l**e  PL'cb.»ei  'o'  H e 
Olieqedly  mll.ngirq  equ.pnico'  lb  r Ir.i  e ja.ng  dole*  tbe  entile  'obd.ly  olCEC  W.ti* 
yei^.e;'  lo  n'l-ngement  &«  pjfen •>  by  ihe  equipment  o>  oi.y  poit  Ir.ereal  at  by  tbe.i 
apeiobon 

o ‘*/_AJIRA NTY-AND  REJ^AIR  CHARGE  fOJICV 

” A ( cepmdei*,  Compute1  Optic  ». *erd  Ccid'O'^rM* 

1 All  comp  j»e» *,  con  pu'et  up  t-api  and  conticilen  (e»c ept  lo»  the  DEC  lyii/Ti 
•III,  ond  o*  u eddied  m lubpaiaqrap'*  A 7 be'o«  oi'-^fc OfjanEeq  b*  «r,nf. 
coled  bela**  lor  o pe>iod  cd  tbiye  (3»  momti*  bam  dole  ot  •'<»iol'Oi.un 
In  tbe  event  tbnt  TIC  '»  p'evented  by  COu%e*  beyond  It*  conl|i|,  L>1i 
P'OpeHy  nilo  nq  He  equipmenl  He  pe  «od  I.K  »!"*  wo"onty  su'l  be 
deemed  to  comm  tn< e on  tb#  30tb  day  ol'ei  deli*  e'y.  0'  upon  »n»iollgtio:i, 
»»b<be*  ei  i»  loon-ir 

/ Tbe  PUP  I 4 piagio  mobte  C ontrollci  1*  woi'Onted  lo»  0 period  ot  <ou»  |4| 
montbi  horn  do»e  ct  iiupmenl 
ft.  fA«vtu*e* 

P,  R W,  Nt  K ond  A Ynbdule\  *Vov»n  m ib P ti.en  cu'iem  appRajoit 
mn  wle  c 0*0 lag  o»e  »nu  j"  te  1 lo«  openod  o1  i I Ct  »eo' » bom  dote  ol 
.ipn  ml.  piovding  poit*  oie  o*odoble  Hnndting  cbaiqci*  ot  S5  00  or 
I0X  of  bit  pme  pel  un'  «d  i«be«ei  4*  bigbei  mill  be  opplicnble  liom 
<>ne  |l|  yeoi  oHei  de  *cry 

2 All  System*  V dw  «*  labo'o'o'v  Modulei,  H.ql,  Cu'ient-Pulee  tqu-pn  *ni 
G,  S,  H,  Non  Co'utog  f p Chip  Module*  o^vt  A .euoeie*  o/e  worie.i»red 
tpi  O pet  tod  of  One  ' 1 1 ye  1 » t*om  dote  of  tbi|,n.  i:  ■ t 

3 A"  mcdulei  n.u*'  be  iHumed,  prepaid  to  DEC  Tronipot lat'O'^  cfa«i.ei 
• a*ei  inq  'I  e irl  mn  c'  Ibe  »eu'«>(id  moduluj  ybul.  be  {■  «*f  by  DEC  *•  ’b,n 
(n«  contrfjuo..*  ♦»M,|  eigl  0 l4#/  C**1^  Sla't*  a*id  C^noJa  ond  ve.lt  be 

r-pde— on  l*R  S y v e1  p vl  .r  y «d  bfm*  Dil»«de  tbe  cc.'  ' i,  jOw» 

I 1 1 y e.</v'  |4ni  b,  '.  J S'o»e*  a"d  Conat.'a.  pu".ba*e»  ihoM  poy  al'  coi'* 
p<  »bipj..ng,  Cv'.tof  j Heo'nn.  e O'  any  otb#i  rt-lolyd  chaiqe* 

Pleoie  **i>p  oil  >r«luly*  iu 
DiJ'ir'l  E ju.pment  Coipi""l'«n 

(Hq.:  Piod.  •!»  D • e*  key  an  U'*1*'  • * 

■I  Aft  Mom  S',  efl 

Mjyno'd,  Ma**u«  n*»ett*  01  l'j* 

Nr,  module1.  «*.»  fce  «•  f pled  I o'  ned  1 ei  e • I a-qe  wii'iutd  P'»of  app'0»of 
ol  DEC,  ply*  J'Ot.  ei  ki  «■  l yir  n Aultio1  III  an  Nymlri  lf-£C  R A ^ } 


’0  OFC  * »c'e  e^'jirmitbH.ty  imde-  *be  Phn*»e  waifd^lei  *n»,f.  b»  Ot  ■•*  C t*‘  *n 

10  eiMtei  lepO"  u'  ieplo*ei.nf  tuiny.jne  •’bn  h t.**  ■ i uu'in.j  He  >,e  •«  d ’ C 
Ol  i-l.t  'Hie  w 0 1 1 O • • y d/»'  » c'etfll  in  *.o»*n  ai'Ji’.li  O'.d  mufeini.  >1  .1  -J' 

« Jy.t  me  pu'rboiei  ho*  1 1 >n;  1 r *epo*'ed  *#•*•#  *o  E ■ f C <r  •'■•"•I  ■ f *■ 

ho*,  vpo'*  inspection,  tool  .«  *u  '■  ion  ponjnli  lo  be  d«  ty t '.**  , lb.  J ' 1 *♦" 
mv*l  ^.h'O"  *b|p^mj  . >n*'i.  i'ian»  foi  "•#  ielu">  o*  urn  iteni  op<lei  'b  * 
forty  pfiiy.HO" 


D /.II  olo»e  •onont.e*  oie  Imjent  upo  j'cpe'u*rol  ti*e  e4o.p.ne.*l  »t  . ^ 
wona'.il.r.  *..11  not  opi  * if  on|u*tmenl  01  |vj  '*  lyplnf-en'  1 

• eiune.i  because  of  jjtv'te  11  i''u»u{>l  pbyi  «uj  01  jb1  ' s»'cs»  nrJ  * ' 

■ei*u*e,  ’W.lu1#,  oT  %lA(|'i«.  ,'v>  e I , qyy  c und|»i,}^wyii , hjm.  I.ly  O'  * ' a 1 t*  jr' 
pai'a  n o»  rouses  n"'e>  1 - a'y  ysro""1"  n.  fr'l.r«’"l  *•  I r*  n 

milclli  d by  us'.me*  ten'  I *c»  »l*e  PJ'f  j<  Pi  .'y-on-n  tc  • Cun"  m 
K)P  I ft  n-od.t.  i d b v *!’  r 1 1 f ni  *•  r e C.E  1 *■  , . ni  • ’’  ’■ ' ’ 
b ei*  bo*  e bee  ie>no««.d  a.  nl'e.ed,  • .ibout  b "o»  •>»  '>e  ■ opf/’o*  *1  ♦».*"'  Ol  < 

0>  | ■••}  •!  tbe  egwipm c n 1 '<m  been  d.sn.ori.ed  0"d  le.r'lq.  eJ  by  i*.S'i.me’ 
w4tt10.it  H.e  *..peri*  .S.C-.  o'  o'  , 1 vi  wnt'en  oppiq«n[  t»wn*  L f e. 

[,  fn,  f *?  fMP  tyTV!«  V*.  "RANT'E  S Uiinv  JEVTf'r  r.r  ON  r*ff 

r*f»  ( vjf . </♦.'  OOViA.M*  A 1 1 .VA  kAN  i eel  C N '»i\'f  CS  IN' 

vr",  1*  ^■t/,*»Vf  ✓'T*  •k%FYViA^f  SI.\'k  05  - ■“  **  ft 

'Nt-Li.  L N,*  AIL  A An  AN  I It  *i  u.  ‘ Vf/C.r-'  A N ' 

onff^rbe  ita^E  »-«f  < e»i  «*nfm -*•  e»  o*  r*  ** ' • »■  *»*  n • • * ut^v  t.  I.  c 1 «■* 

Ih#  pu- ' uf  DE  I"  ten  damcgei  ’ncludmg  Po‘  ' 1 -n*  ie.1 • ; ecu'  m.i.iec'  J. 

cf«r.  «.gue.'l.ol  damage*  a>x.ng  out  at  O' «'  0 ^>fte%l<,A  T*  21*  tbe  uie  31  ;*e> 
lo'nu’nce  ol  tbr  p'uduil* 

7 acceptance  of  covrutirs  computer  options  and  controums 

Puftbin-.e''  »o« epNfr.ce  »ho^oUv»  ctioi*. le^essK » npLt''00  o'  Ifc  ot.ep'unie  tes's 
It  e*Ci*Ve(l  L,  tP«**ittepWfc«**  *'» »’ t' jned  t 0 l Ll .'f* ' O*  t^i r *tt* j.‘ 

nn:e  tes«s  » ^ by  DEC,  -hall  con-.  s1  ! LC  •#*'  f u. eddies  ac?  i 'axioms  ot'pi.f  ab  e 

♦0  ibe  e^uipn  ent  A eptonte  lesei  *n«ll  te  »uh/al  yfuni-oser'i  s.le,  -•  CtC  .*  to 
rnj'all  the  equipment  otherwise  ol  DEC  s piani 

8 INSTAltATION  OF^  COMPUTERS  COMPUTER  OPTIONS  AND  CONtROllffcS 

Ui'tesCptb*  • sn  «vve* d to_n  »f.e  e ^uV  m*ya  sh>H  b ••  mifolltd  I » Df^ 

on,  Inc  ' * .ib  n 'be  f an’iguou*  * ' y enjlii  Ul>.  i».i4ea  Wle*  ni'lid.nj  " «•  D st 

»*r|  ol  ( orointio,  Ce*iodu  o'  o isuni'y  .n  *»b<b  i EC  i>»  j **tsdi«#*  * ut  Eu  ba?  o 
(eiv.fo  i;c.l.f.  ft  V ! »rbo*e'  »r*r *l  nlr  u.ai'cl  ie  0 tv»rr  rle  p'-v.e  al  .nsi.*'  n 
will,  all  lac  if  '.I*  o^.iici»rk«  iib  DEC*  miio  loi.O"  fn  tmt  vi  e:  ’*  e puicne  e- 

iboll  fum.ib  a-  b-bo»  *eg*fi»ed  i enpaeUi^  <*nd  plbUtSf ■ fhfc  Hsjuipmeni  ...  '■  .< 
Oe*.»ed  loco’ on  -Jot • •H.itand.ng  •!.*■  lonjo  nq,  DEI  st'C'  be  jndei  a ob  go'  r-n 
10  install  tbe  equ -rimer  I 'it  unlet*  lb.  egu»piv  en‘ ond  n*icM,*  lion  * ie  .*  mode  o»i 
able  '0  DEC  I.  ' .mio'lotion  W.lh.n  Hmly  130)  day*  liom  tt  ? d M9  ot  deb.  e-y  v»B 
Df  C 1.0*  been  *o  nQlft.eil,  o'  l"l  .»  tht  equ.pmenl  bas  beer  'n«fit.ed  w«ll  oul  DE  * 
wi  - .ten  nip'ovc.i  0'<d  o»  sub|ec'*»d  * unuSuo'  pbyvca.  o»  c eii'-i  il  *"es*  n a e t 
negle'l  » •*'•*'»  u-  o'he'  dan.j^e  - , and  'nc  c rr.l'ol  af  DEC  NoN. -tb  »tO-di  n j lie 

loreuo  ng  .niicllal.on  c f the  TDP  J 4 Piug'amn  atue  C ontiol’ei  and  PCP  Ift  sbo  be 
tbe  *ol«i  »espc.r.>.i'.l'ly  of  pu'4t»u\rr 

9 SOFTWARE  l1£ENSf  Sotewryce  speeded  on  the  face  ho  eel  a-  spec-fed  m »"e 
then  un.'  nt  j c tt  "-it  oj  o comp,  'yri  uf  o system  1*  fu'n.inrd  to  pu»cnase>  under 
0 liurtf  fo»  *.*e  on  a «.r>gle  SySlv-m  ond  con  be  copied  'with  It  e 1 nt I*  Sian  of  DE  * 
oopyjght  r.u'.ii,  oi  ly  Hit  use  ip  I*H.  *y siem,.e.cep»  T*  mo;  oi.'-er w s«  be  p'vnjed 

*n  *d.tinq  by  DEC 

10  PRODUCTION.  Of^Ppi*  J4..M OOR A M AM ? IF.  0 Nil OU E 

MEMORY  /• *CI  1 re. eg  .site  »o  the  ; iciu'I'O"  l*  i1'*-  Feac  On’,  Memo'y  «be  i>u« 

<D. '/‘7i’kT*a.i  1 l b n yt  !u  DEC.  twa  f?  vCe'.«d  P#o»l  Cn'y  Me  .uiy  Sc  >■  ce  lopes  ~.'h 

0 f.'rtpeHy  I np'eted  d"'*'fV'*0  NyTel  ' Ary  -rtynnryet  n.a.rr  el'be  ' by  Ibe  pu' 
chqiei  to  i*>  1 Ktaf  Only  M,".o'y  Sfu'ce  Tope*  n"e«  surm  'io1  *c.  DEC,  o>  n|  a*  a 
result  ftf  er’OJ*  m the  Reud  C;nl\  Me'iO'e  SoH.*.e  Taped!  of  dtije'm.ned  by  DEC  . 
mjy  iesult  in  adi.t.aial  ebeges  la  '!•*  puitbose* 


I*  TIEtp  INSTALLATION  OF  OPTIONS.  F eld  mjialled  cpi.cn*  a«e  *ub»er1  lo  >r 
siglia troo  choigei 

1 2 .5PC SIU  V'TIQN’S  AN D MOD  TICA I IONS  _OF  JP^C fFTC  A Tl 0 N S DEC  assun  e* 
the  fifth  1 io  nn«e  s jE  I'  tu'ion*  and  mod'!.'  cf.o"*  .n  "e  si  e • ca'  ‘T'i  ©*  twclyr.t* 
Jey.qned  be  DEC  r'O*  dmg  ibo»  sud  1 ,b  st.lubo  n*  o«  mod  if.  to  ben ' I nc'  mo'e».jhy 
ft.'tect  fb«»  pnilormflrte  Ct  'be  products. 

H • ft\fSCE'.lAIf  toys.  A-  «a  d +'1>  tgU  pind-pg  vayun  t4fC.**n  come  jn'»  r'o 

he.nq  O*  pT~  'll  I C *>•  1«  li-in  ol  er.t'i  n Controel  *lqned  by  on  Ou"'0>’iel  jjent  ,t 
Dl  n»  May  'j  *'  .nd.uti"'  •*  rf  ipalcbc  1 'a  e pu»  nisei  ft  y j l C •*  c 
I'  od  •*  go»  e>  -r  J 1 y 'b  e io**i  o'  c f mm  on  w e-jllh  af  Wassncbu  Sf  ”*  I'  ' ' ryf'* ' 1 

s noin*s>l|nolt,nn,  n'^emy  I If  oi*y  « j'’**,  du'-eS  O^.f'ja'  :.ns  wbice  I.  *■'».  v 

«f.der  Hus  rytet«p  PisK  be  AH  t rC  0'4  itii-iln,  *h..irei  e*H<ft  c*o 

hereby  ' f y*  y f.'Vf*  cc"''(  * .nth.  ret  qi  COuei,  to  C muUl'  » n ' '* 

e.  pr  e*'  y I :•  oa«i  It*  a I . n "4  1'.  f t e.'l.oi  ^ •'  • » *b  i..  Li  *J'  * C • * G • * ’a 

pcrlo'm  nny  •i-ini  o*  »►.*'♦■  btiTi  * M"  o''i»i  f .»•  ty  • *nl.  •>  n»  ei'i.i.e  ' »l»i 
l»u-  failure  *o  enforce  an  tbji  occn  ••i"  st  all  1.1  t pr,  *en'  eeiaiye-r  eni  o>'  any  iitn 
ociny.on  Dew  .o’  on*  Iron,  ibeir  'fi  n s imd  cp.iftiiifir  1 01*  nqi  valid  u^.e**  cr.r  l.rm*  1 
in  wiil.nj  Ly  O'  J.'bor-ied  oil • * ff'fr  nl  Milyt.ord  Mayyoibuse"*  In  i.u  r.r  ' 
will  DEC  be  • 1!  e tni  spe.  ..I,  ndneci  O'  ror *equ eniiol  dan. age* 


♦ 4 MOplFlr  f TlON  Tl.e  tu«eg.  . \ lem.s  un.t  condition*  shall  p»e»ci'  no'~.'bilui-  f 
mg  ony  ia  .i'.uo  f'um  tb«  liimi  0'iu  t omiitiOriS  ©♦  any  oidn  tubmUlf  J Ly  tin 
Pu'Cboser 


SUPPIFMENTARY  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE 
Applicable  to  the  Sole  of  Product*  lor  U S Government  End  l • e 


Thelollo-.ng  dau*-  ml  faith  .n  the  Aimed  Se.waes  i’-utu  ement  Regul’J'rons.  r. , ...  effect  y.n  the  do1*  h *,.•<*«  . re  'o-rco-H  f e.em  when  u t.o*e'r.me  t o r'.o  ■ n r 
Is  St  edit'd  on  IN.1  . t.Oil  In  the  doutes  marked  W.'b  * * Ibe  lerm  ' C online  lo»  shall  mean  Selle.  n.t  Do-ernmenl  nnd  ( ont.itchng  O*  - r'  jhoiU  win  h«*f  u 1 f 
Gower...  • 1 If  Ibr*  ca  o<  < s placed  under  o N-lro-.nl  A ,r.  imon  »>t » a.Hl  Sfir-e  AJ.n.n^l.ot.un  f.'.ine  con", .cl  -tie  e>«  la  /•  R clauses  l e»ow  o-  e sewlicie  -n  tf  e ud."  •Ml. 
be  deemvii  lo  bowe  relerentt  *0  the  equiwdent.  tl  ony  NA^A  PR  clauses 


6 104  S Buy  Ar'-e'KOn  Ac* 

7 ■ Iu3  ? C l.nngr* 

7 1 0 i I J R*'-eqoi.«t.on 
7 103  16  COn'irfit  k Mou'* 
Standard*  A 1 

7 103  I 7 Wolih  Healy  P \ lu 
Contio-I*  Act 

7 103  18  f quo!  Q|  p.Htvnity  Clause 


7 IQT  16  Otfuial*  Not  *•>  Pane*. I. 

7  ■ 103  70  C C1*  e .mil  Anrym  •,  I too 

t.ngenl  f«e* 

7 103  7?  Au'bw.iot.on  A C o'  ser  l 
7 ■ |FH  ? T ttffi.r  e ond  A»sn'f*'.ce 
7 104  4 Nnl.ee  to  the  G • • r ' ..n.ent 
ol  l nboi  litspt-1.  « 

7 104  IS  I lammciiton  ol  Diced* 


In  udflllotl  to  IK»  obovo,  DlC  t«rl.r.«»  Ihg.  lot.lHI*.  o.«  non  i«j.«aol»d. 
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EQUIPMENT 

CORPORATION 


PAGE 


2 OF 


2 PAGES 


PHONE 

AC  617  897  5111  TWX-  710  347  0212  CABLE  DIGITAL  MAVN  TELEX-  94-84-57 

i -tem 

QUANTITY 1 

DESCRIPTION 

I 

8. 

1 

RP03-AS  20  million  word  movinq  head 
disk  pack  drive. 

9. 

1 

Tflll-EA  9 Channel  Industry  Compatible 
Tape  Unit  contains  one  TU10-E  Tape 
Transport.  Includes  controller  and 
cabinet. 

"0. 

1 

H960-DA  Cabinet  with  sinqle  Extension 
Mounting  Box. 

'u. 

1 

QJ580-AC  RSX-llD  real-time  operating 
system  software  license  for  binaries 
delivered  on  DECtape. 

TOTAL 

SYSTEM  B 

1 1* 

1 

PDP-11/ 40— BA  11/40  central  processor 

with  16K  word  core  memory,  ASR33  Tele- 
type terminal  and  control  (DLll-A) 
cabinet,  and  4 training  credits. 

2. 

1 

KTll-D  Memory  management  option. 

3. 

1 

MF11-U  16K  word  core  memory  and  con- 
trol  with  expansion  capability  to  32K. 

4. 

]. 

MMll-U  16K  word  expander  core  memory. 
Mounts  on  MFll-U. 

TOTAL 

. 

C-A 

PLEASE  REFER  TO  THIS  QUOTATION  NO  IN 
All  CORRESPONDENCT  AND  ORDERS 

date  February  3,  197  5 


UNIT  PRICE 


$ 20,000.00 


$ 10,745.00 


2,400.00 

5,000.00 


$ 15,500.00 


2.480.00 

4.900.00 

4. 500.00 


amount 


20,000.00 


10,745.00 


2,400.00 
5,  000.00 


$ 185,085.00 


15,500.00 


$ 2,480.00 

$ 4,900.00 

$ 4,500.00 

$ 27,380.00 


Of  C 10  101  » 


CUSTOMER 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 


th.  un^lvj  o'.  lh.  1.  ...  «n,l  which  o-rl.l  f,uipm.nl  C»,,n»ti.».  "'I-''  " '.' V‘"'*  ^ , ' 

CO  in  tlar,.lo  d pufel,.h..i  |>,m.  I.il  lh.  laHgw.n®  T.imi  urJ  C.nd.lionl  ait  mcd,l,«d  «"d  l.p1.ll'«<"'«l  b|CEC  ■ Ce»p»h,  if  «„»  5 tltgll  [n.lU-UIliJ  anflllialU.  r»0  * 
/t«ltin  by  f«l*r«rw»/ 


I _T A X IV  P'*ce»  o>.  •■clui  xe  ol  oil  to  1*1  at#  o i Ike  »o«e*  Any  to*  DFC  mdy 
b#  i|,t(u|'ri]|i>*tolliiioi  puy  upcAllit  tfllt  o*  Jilivi'y  ol  the  product*  iholl  h*  pod 
by  Mi#  pu* I'KMti 


rtvivf  *v 

A |»r  very  will  bf  mf^c  OP  DfC’t  p*nn#  wi*h  thtrp*n(j  rharqn  to  be  pn.d 
tf  It  nJ.Ose'  lo  co(|'i*  1 <*k  * lot*  |Kull  IMM  k'  pn'cHot#’  upon  drh*#'*  by 

L tc  lu  ;ui . 1*11  Put  cl  o 1 1 ‘ «•'  cby  J O Iq  DEC  O te  I U'  I»»  ml#  ei»  in  ll<<  pi  (Out  t» 
ot  t#  I'*  In*  'I#  (.*  ■ * r by  pi.ichmu*  *it  »»M  *1  ab*  hjokoi  t hereunder 

Ick|*  ei  w * lit  the  * qlit  »i'hn..|  IiokiIi  l»  Uii#t  Jtt*?'.t  ib'i  pioouiti  with  o'  * *•* 
(•u  t I'ol'C  # 'O  Ihe  #*ei'  ot  »!«»ljgll  ol  0'*y  toth  ub  _,u'  »• 

yf  Of  ( %#•  #1  nnl  be  1/  C i"ol  on # IdntOyr  ^n*.  k •of  1 1 > 4o'  deloy  «*  idta^niy  f«* 

lyi  Ip  lu*e  I*  g •«#  nrhlO  cl  deiu,  when  S h duUtv  i«  rfuO  lo  th  - 


*-nt*  oc*s 

Cod,  d#loyl  in  *'Oi'«OP  ' *•«■'  0#ljy  m d#  *•'.  I"  y *)TC  i vf'-Jo'*  O'  nny 
oibei  rriovet  beyond  H-w-eu*!  b'e  roniiol  o»  DE  C ft  c JM*'y  schedule  t >1 
te  #«»cnded  by  o pe-  ml  ol  I nn-  equal  lo  He  ' n *•  l».tt  because  c’  ony  '.uch  di  lay 

3 5HJPMENL  In  the  ohjym#  ol  *pe.  «n*l*u»iicn*  DI  C w*il  *#l#tt  the  comp*  ti  l 
ihjT  cl  t eieby  Ottun*»  c i I ch*  I.  I r#  cf  nn  #p  ♦,  ,in  * i *h 1 *nic  »*  e Ft,  f Ji  A*  »•  Il'U 
fjrrie  I'v  CuOtMutd  lo  b II'#  ny#M  C*f^fCT 

4 PAYMENT  V nit  a<e  cj-,l  >pt*i  deh*e*»  d.  C E> F C t rpi.on  n#l  Hitity  (.fj 
doyt  T*7m>  I T#  dal#  ol  Jfllve.y  ll  <J#li*#i  e<  ore  o Iho'.ied  in  irilollme*':,  fOili 
jhipment  jhn!l  be  po>d  lo1  wlien  due  w ihoul  icy*'d  lo  o,ke»  scheduled  d#l.«*ne». 
Nobwilh?*cnd,nQ  lb#  lotej  ' 'Hf.  •hij.men t ol  lh#  PLI'  1^  Pppe'ib*#  Coi»l»<*il#»*  n oy 
be  mode  hy  DfC  w.'hou*  'be  ^«od  On  y Memory  on  moy  be  mvO'C#d  lepoiolr  y 

5 fAIFNtL  I*  ao l 1 1# J pmfnpliy  m wil.ig  ol  ony  ci*  on  jond  **noi  tlo«"it  'e 
Intircj  to  tutb  odionl  oiotQbt  o^omtl  ihe  p«ul  Itpi  bo*ed  on  o ''ir  'Mol  »!•# 
•quipmenl  Inlungtt  o Jmlrd  S'oiet  potenl,  DEC  •«  1 delcnd  tocb  otlon  u*  1 '»  e* 
p#  %e  nnd  will  poy  Ihe  co*.lt  uno  don'Oijet  0*'0'.1ed  *n  on*  ti*tn  Oi’-cn  ;,»n*rf»et 
Ihol  DtC  tbcll  ho*#  Irtd  <e  e c»»Uol  p»  *Thi  dpfmt,  ol  d«iy  '*kic.,*?.i  o»*  in*  nil 
re  jol  olivet  loi  't  tf  lllemeM  o>  t ,n*p' omit#  'in  •'**  eienl  lh  1 o ImoT  ■ j nt^cm 
lhoh  b#  c.bit.ned  u'joir  t'  the  pu<  Kotei'i  u*.e  o»  Ihe  *-q>  pn,eri  n«  ony  o»  t yj'^t 
by  loot  on  «il  "lr  nqereM  c>l  r.  Un.ied  Slole*  .jifni  0»  if  m DEC  l o j ••  >on  «he 
equipincni  ,t  lilely  Ic  become  'he  tubietl  ol  O klotm  Ot  mfiauiemeni  ol  o I'n.ied 
Stolft  poicnl,  DEC  w . Ol  lit  option  and  ot  I»i  <*pense.  fiher  o'OOiie  lo*  '*<e 

pul.V'te*  * • » yht  it  coniiPue  ut  ny  'he  equipment 

^holjhty  fctiCOrre  non- .'ill,  ny.n-j,  O'  y^onl  llt#pm.1'0»< 


la.e.or  mod-ly  ll»e  l Jin.*  to 
n tiedn  t0r  ty^  vqolp»'*inf 
eH  t»et»'ee^*eyf  ontH"*1. ' 'I  * e'  j*n  ’!•#  dc,  e i'.fr»  thnll  t • on  tqujii  or-  * on* 
per  yfi*  O*  the  I ile  time  0f  *"#  eyV'rn'^nt  01  eHol  it»*fd  bv  DEC  OIC  »hol  *ro» 
PO»  ? ony  l.obdily  to  ihe  oo»vho>ei  unde*  ony  pio*rilion  o1  tk.»  ctoote'^  ony  po'enf 
»nf«  irj  errent,  o«  cloin*  the'#  t.  t bnted  upon;  |.)  ihe  ute  ol  He  equ'pmen'  ir,  to*  ' 
bmot'On  m i lit  other  equipmerd  ond  d#*tet  which  o'#  rot  niod#  Ly  DEC  o*  ( *1  H * 
ut*»  af  the  e'ju'pmenl  m M'Octmrg  o"y  poiMt,  o<  I"1  tie  lu*»"ihmy  to  ihe  pu«  ■ 
chviter  ol  or,  information  dcM,  tereitO  O*  OfpluOtion»  Pltiilanc#  The  pu* ' ho*  •* 
»hp  h o'd  DEC  ho/.iilett  90'fitl  o V e.pent#.  ,ud(,menl  O'  lott  to*  .nbincjerr  cn  * o* 

S ty  pollin'*  O I'Qdemoils  wh,  ,h  *eiultj  from  DEC  t CCJiopt'Cnte  with  the  ouichdte*'* 
# t'njnt  t;'  I o »>o*' t C»  h-tnui1  o"t  No  coth  o«  e»pe*it#y  tholi  be  • nc ua- #6 -It*.  Ii»i 
o tojnl  ol  EC  w lh  * iTo  w» -Men  tjn*rnt  ot  Of  ! no  ceenl  i»..V  DTCv  ’ -Ini 
l*ol>tl -ly  to  the  (uichote*  u->le'.  o*  ot  o *etuit  ol  tompl.onre  w*ih  it  e PK  »«t"jnt  ol 
tin*  po*oj'Oph  etceed  H»#  oq^i- j.i't  lum  pod  < DEC  h>  I"*  pc-rth.ier  lo*  *l-e 
ollegedly  mlf.nj.ng  equ.pmfrl  the  lor e jO'«  q »totet  the  cn|i*t  hobility  olDEC  wlh 
retpe  I to  m'l-ngynunt  ol  OJt'-n *j  b y the  equipment  o»  ony  poll  it.ereol  or  by  the>r 
operation 

o VY  AJtRANTY.AND  1FPAHE  CHAftC  I FOllfiT 

A V c#nj>v^ert,  Compu*#*  Opt'C  *.  '«r0  CcrtJ'O'1#* 


All  computer*,  toynp liter  opl'or*  o>*d  conticll#'*  e»*epl  to*  the  D£C*ytU>,u 
l().  ond  ot  ueciOrd  ir,  tuLporogroph  A?  beluw;  tft*^*0(|.0'>E#\  b*  *i*  If. 
tole  t below  fo*  0 penod  ol  tlnee  13:  month*  horn  do*e  ol  i S'oliO'.un 
lo  »h*  e*en | ihnt  PEC  n p'evenleil  by  coutet  Leyond  Mi  conltol.  L**n* 
P * jpt'ly  *ntta  ng  He  equipment,  ihe  pe  iod  In*  lft*t  wononty  s i.  I te 
deemed  to  commerce  nn  Ihe  30lhdoy  oll#»  delivery,  or  upon  rnt!glliil'o;il 
whKhe*er  n »oone* 

/ The  PDP  14  Pfogrommoble  Controller  <t  worfonted  lo*  o period  ol  lou*  !4) 
month*  Irom  dot*  pi  llnpment 
fAodotet 

-l.VvIl  B.  R W.  N(.  K onj  A Ynbdole*  tVoern  in  the  then  to**enl  oppPatOK 
module  co fo "log  o<r  »o*rj'-t#l  • o»  o pe* ,od  o*  i 1 1 C l y#o*»  Iron*  dote  ol 
thioment,  pio«<dmg  porlt  o«e  ovO'lable  handling  chorq#*  ol  S5  00  o» 
lot  ol  l**t  prrre.  pe*  unit.  wf*ithe*e»  a*  higher  will  be  opphcohle  hem 
y>nt  (I)  yeo*  0*1#'  de  '*f*y 

? ‘ All  System*  A*  du  es  tabo*Oiory  Module  High  C u*ren I.Putie  Fqt  ■P’r  int. 
G.  S.  H.  Non  Catalog  I p Chip  Modules  or.t  A . e t - o* -* t Ote  wctin»i*ed 
Ip*  O pe»'od  ol  one  ( I ) »*'  b "n  do'e  ol  shipnii1'.! 

3 All  medu'es  niuti  he  ic-tuined,  piepoid  in  DEC  Tt  o'1  tpoftoi,o>’'  cl"  vr4 
CQ»ennq  'be  ivtijin  cl  IS#  ' tu'i-tid  moduU'S  t*  - 1 he  part  by  DEC.  **  ’H.n 
.He  con»«quO*t  Ur***  • V O'*  Ifd  S»3‘e»  ond  CyhoJo  ond  w ,1  bo 
rn  1*  k'  s t o>i et  putt  ir--.u*«d  bon*  Oityide  tr.e  CO't^jOut 
f.,My  #nj*-  * 1 4 h tr  *»-d  Sain  O'  d Conor.J  P riho*#*  iholl  pay  ah  tot'l 
pi  thippinq,  lull  *'  t ' I*<"On.  e O'  0*'y  Oth#i  »u  aled  thoiget 

Pleote  t*"p  o l *»tfi»ule*  it 

D*.J  ►*!  F Tjipment  Co'P«""t",n 

lOT*.  °<od  '•»  S*  »'  ft  *>e|0'«  O'*1*'  •* 

I 4fi  Mo*"  *»'*  re' 

M j/nn'd.  Motto',  ti'icttt  0I^S4 

No  ni'rti'lf W M E*1  O'  * pled  lo*  erd  t n»  en<  o*-ge  without  p»tn  approval 
0»  DEC  plus  ( 'Of  e'  Pe  I "in  Audi  O'  T*  * -nn  Numh*' * iDEC  RA  /f] 


DEC  t to1#  et'itrmktbibly  ur.de>  »he  dhnv#  wonAntlei  »nnl!  b»  ol  .t*  t.p'  <r 

lo  fitli,**  *epon  u*  *ep!oie  *.*•»  ii'inp  anenl  wh*i  h f.i.ii  uu* mg  u#"*  d 1 *’ 1 c 

fij  i . | it  i*i i e wo i * 0 * t Jj"  n *'*■  I **t  t m . bifciv  «**'*h.ii  Wild  n*wt* ***«'.  '*nd  J'O 

« hi  c it  ihe  pu'chate  lot  p • -»*'(  ' ‘ y 'epoitij  soni#  loCHC  t »"l'"l  ^ •*  I 
hot,  ,P0”  i*'ipek,ti<*n.  fou"J  *i  '■  Conipo*  ynH  la  be  ik  h*  e , lh.  f , n t.:te* 
m>*i  , h»o  tnipUmj  . "i*»*-ct'uP|  lo*  the  eiu'"  o*  unv  , #m  yndei  Hit  - J' 
tort/  0 -in  >■ 


D All  at 


y*  O'  On  I'#!  O'#  V 

war*  i"ti#%  *11  no*  opt  "* 
*#iy"r,l  l.ecoi'te  ol  ytCw'tl 
-tityl A,  *W-lu*e«  ol  t J(  It", 
p o'tatunn*  routes  ottie»  *• 


enl  upon  p «ape*  u te  o*  the  ll  ^i# 

it  '*ii|u*tmenl  *<t**«i»  n*  i>J''t  * eplfii  f ' t 
i futupl  phyt-»aj  o*  j'lf  •*  ' > Jt'Ott,  nr,  ' 
vyt  # i , git  v-"di'  ■<V*m|.  hjmr.hty  o*  t*ol  tlir  t 
■ i a 1 1 1 o * y ute~r.f  • *»*  W Wi  * 1'i^tn  #"t  h,  tern 


m-  tell*  J by  ulltnic*  lOrttf  I 
I't/*1  lb',  n-od  It*  d by*'  '-  ' 

Lett  I'ore  bee»  tfnov«.d  j*  ol' 

O'  |i"!  ■*  H't  equip  "unt  hit 

w djic.it  ‘lie  M'p  '1%'tic  o'  o*  , * 

f 1 f '■  T i Inf  itl'  : ‘ . V.  ' ■ MANTES 

hft  [ Jf,  Of>vl>'^''  Act-  JJIA-ISAN  l-rr^DS 


PE'f’  } 4 P*  ."t/i  or-  ir  #W  # C un  '*0 hi’ ' ' 

n O.  W»  #-'•  the  DFC  «' i m*  '•  1 

#d  w ilhQut  t **0*  wi.I.en  upp  1 0*  l1  hjir  DEC 
i>rn  d-toiorlied  Ond  »«*  r-'loi  e-4  by  ' i-t'i'nf 
i wtifien  opptq»r*(  lion*  L ? C. 


r-‘-  c f 


V* 

INC, 


v . VHAr.rw  ir*j>  f ^fnwAJf  «'• 
l .N  x All  A An-  ANTI* 


>CL  r 

»»d  -H'  e Slot#  E rif"  ey*  wn«r-  -S.#t  O'  n*  w 


the  i u> ' DEC  *t*»  damoget  -ndud-  g Pu‘ 
tontcque'diol  domnq#"  oi't.ng  out  o*  c.-c 
for  monte  of  lh*'  (Deducts 


I "e  ON 

uifC  S i' 

r-  -p«:.  W.  :• 

-.fCr -*w\5  a.n 

1 .]  I «i|U  C.r  l.ot  . • et 

j1  ; m-  tt'.i.*  ’ tpei'ot  et'  a 

_Off  eJ.cn  **2h  *he  ute  a*  per 


N:5S 


- ACCEPTANCE  Of  COVPUTIFS  COMPUTE!  OPTIONS  Af^O  COhfTFOllEIS 
Purcfiote*  * oi  epHj'C#  tho'*  OvCi  f u :»nn  tertctith  tflT  plt»*on  o*  lh  t ot  tepto»c  e left 
it  «»•  tMcJl,  »»•#  ot  ;eplo>.v.'  rrt ' , n*  t ?' joed  C 0 I EJL  ■ e*e  t J»  . e A'f«r. 


on  e let's  r by  !)tC,  •hoM  tenw'if  I EC  let*  JCV*  i r j.:romt  o>  , ..:op.e 

eururto 


to  the  equip**  enl  A epionte  te  thnll  Le  »yA*ot  *»u*  J»o*t*'*  t le,  d DEC  it  '-c* 
*n»toll  the  eq.  ipmenl  oH*e*wtte  o'  DEC  * ^lont 

8.  INSTAEl ATION  Of  COMPUTERS  COMPUTER  OPTIOhtS  AND  CONTROllfSS 

Hi'fjrvf  c- •**#  .«*  »n  tHj>e«»d  io_n  wetting  tf«e  equ‘,  m*#a  thl]l  bn  ntWW  i i Di*  ,ri 
on,  lwt,ct  er'mthn  ih#  c on;1.";ucu»  fo*t/*eigt*t  »5b'  *"**m  '*>it**i  mrlvdmg  '(  o D »t 
r*rl  ol  C o*v*nb*n,  Ce'iabo  o*  o twun*'y  m whuU  l E . a*  a tuli'diu-*  of  lu  hi*  a 
ierv.io  Ijvil.ty  'll  e'l'-rlr'hove-  *hr'l  n -it  r 7)  «•*  cf  r O Hitfrl*-  u'v.e  0>  intto'  .'"1 
will,  all  lot  I '.ft  in  Ov.jrcar.e  «*»  EC  » . * j lo  i*o»*  pn  n # 'I*  pu'tno  r 

tholi  Ip' n, th  O#  bibor  *#v}vtre^  • *»nr  ' I *nd  plnJr-f  the  fjtipment  ,r,  • .• 

defied  loca'.un  Not- »h$lond  ng  1»-  lo*«gu  "Q.  r U'CM  he  unriei  o oh  'io*  n 
lo  miioll  tt'f  equpmert  rfunle**  'hi  #qu*i>men' 0"d  -ntfcH.ttion  s-t#  it  mode 
oLle  to  DEC  *.-•  mt'o'lot'on  w.th,  H,,.iy  |3f!doyt  Irom  thed.rte  rtdfi'.en  ”0 
DfC  l>o*  brer  to  nobl'fit,  o'  lul  .»  the  equipment  hit  bet-n  nod.tied  will  out  DEC  1 
wr-'ten  ot  p rove. I ond  a>  tub,etied  t v nutuO1  phyi-ca*  a*  e'eil-  >t  t'*ett  o-  Je  • 

ncglet*.  r it'te  P'  othei  danuge  i .',r>rd  »nc  i *micl  of  DEC  So'«  Mvttend'ny  m 

lo*ecu-n  j,  t*>t  if  Ho  lijn  I I lf*e  fDf  14  p*ogicimmob'e  Cont*o  er  ond  PDP  lb  *ha  be 
the  solo  »etpo»»k'l'*l*l»  ol  pauha  e* 

n SQfTVYARt  UCENSF  Snf*wnie  *r*rr  *1. ed  on  the  fote  ht«#rl  a*  spec  • ed  m 'he 
then  t^fZ~nl  re  s'  <l»  a t amp e*>r * - t u tyltem  n fu*n.*n#d  lo  (U'tnose'  u"d*« 
o fit  e rt#  for  it#  on  a f ngle  tytU-m  ond  ton  bts  t D'td  wilh  He  mth  fan  o'  DE  _ t 

oop*  t.u'.ic . u"It  *v  ute  *r  *w*'  ty item, ,e»tep»  q\  f"3i  olheiw  te  be  p«ce>  ted 

v«w .t<nq  by  OT C 

10  PPOOU CT*ON  Of  PDf  J4  .MPOMMRMKC  CQNif  O'.  JR  »!*P  • 

Mflkovv  t '"a  line*]  trie  to  IhS*  [icJu'i-on  cl  'h#  P#jc  On',  Memo**  ihe  pu* 
<F.ri*7”t  vTio.i  tubn  «l  !«  DEC  lwi>  1/  Vct-l'ed ’£co»J  Cnl>  Me  ioly  J»vj'C#  opev  wi*h 
O pnfeily**  rpmind  *|enh*v  tryt- #1  • Any -r^onqet  0,0*#  #1  fhf * by  '♦•#  pu* 

thgtei  to  l*t r f*t  3 f CWy,  Mr-'O',  Soc'tf  Tores  o'fer  *0  DEC.  o'  "I  ot  o 

result  of  er-ais  m '.he  R#aJ  Only  Memory  Son'ce  Ia(*e^.  ot  duje'n.med  by  Of  C 
n*jy  i etuli  m 0.1‘l't-o*  ol  c bo- get  to  " • iiu*thnte* 


II  FIE t Q INS T A.l l A T ION  Of _OP TIONS 

Uol'atioo  cnoiget 


f ie  d installed  - pt>cns  o«e  tul-iect  io  <e 


12  ^VrSUU'TlQ  NS  AND  MODTI CA TIONS, pf  ifX®K AT10NS  DEC 

the  ngt  r I*  in*#  tuts'  iu*'unt  and  mod-t'C  cf'ont  ."  ir  e tj  e • m'  ant  o* 
Jet  gned  by  DE  C r'c<»  ^"VJ  ’ho*  »«'  tub tiil.-tioni  o«  mod. I tct'Cr  * - * “ 

rt'’le:t  lh*.  peilotmarce  ct  'ha  piqd  xii. 


om-niet 
p*  c*1 »t 
t no1  m o 'e*  i jit  j 


k3  • JkySCtflAilEOtS'.  A 10-d  xo>  t yd  mod  ;>g  • .a, -an  l*f.C.«tt  co'"^  v>°'r  1 *o 
being  nT  rT~r>«"  imr'i'  f*'*n  ul  a*.|*in  conhoft  tkjntd  hy  an  ov''-0'  rt ' Jjrnt  •.! 

6*|*  O*  ttoy  . - J ''u  t J*hu»*  'll  ■«  d tpotihe  1 hi  me  pur'.hoiei  by  ^rEC  1 •»  I c 

rf  t , m#  io«v  * ol  "if  C ^*nnionwe-i'ih  o*  VqttDtt'utf  **'  *h  t * m'  ' 
, o'reni,  * if  -V  j-,  ony  * u*’ty,  dut-et  O'  I jo'  rt  nh.»h  < r , v 


o * * * « > 

fact  «t  gr 

* nit  ottHjnal 


wd  er  itu* 

he-  cby  j1  1 / 

e»piet-  j ui  d 

pr  rlo*m  "ny  •* 


«m  -i  d .*  ll,*  I! 


e 

Ccn*-(  , 


Ml  l rC  >1  / I. 


I ij  *LM  * 1 

t Ou»l, 

(irrt  ihot  »n  ''e  a er  I •- • ' ' *«: > iti 

0I  m <a  h|, ,, i in*i  riipri'M  r j ly 


t, 


!l  U t muh* I • 


, dy 


-"<3 


J.  iip* 


*>'  * t ! 


'Oil  '0 


loilu'e 

OCintiOn  Dt-v 

in  wi.'.nj  b*  i 

will  DEC  l. 


'•lime  on  It  j*  OCt 

1 I'on,  lh#,»-  li 
ow*ho*aed  ott-«. 
e *r.i  H-r,.  ,1,  ,rd,* 


■ , t'  oil  it  i p»«  * enl  e io*  t *-  i ' on  on  , r •'  - * 
> t «md  cn-id'  *'« •'■*  O'#  nol  *ihd  u'lt'i  <»•'  lii"'*1 
l(.{T  pi  Mo , 1, o • i , Mot*uihu*ei't  ln  "u  e*  r ' 
cl  o*  coesey u en*rol  doe-oget 


f 4 


mg  ony 
pu  it  hate* 


MOOlfKf  TlON  Ihe  tu*eg'>'"  | 'emit  and  to*'d'*'Oi't  »holl  p.  >•  »e.f*  no»w*ihtlo*  *, 
i ji.  T*t,m  lh#  term*  a -iu  c undiin>i*t  of  any  infri  tut  a:  dir  3 -y  I*  r 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  Of  SA'E 
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